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SIGNIFICANT change in public opinion regarding the 
trust issue has occurred in the last few years. It is 
not so long ago when all our public men and news- 
papers had but one solution for the problem; “the trust 
must be destroyed,” they said. To-day nobody in his 
right senses looks to the possibility of the destruction 
of trusts. ‘Trusts are now admitted to be the inevit- 
able result of our competitive economic system. 

I do not propose to devote any great attention to 

a demonstration of this inevitability of the trust as I 

_ regard such a task as practically superfluous. 

The point I care more to dwell upon is not the inevitability of 
the trust, which will be generally agreed upon, but upon the im- 
possibility, in an economic sense, of the permanence of the trust. 
Let me say at once, before I raise false hopes in the breast of any 
classical economist, that I do not propose to show that trusts 
must fall to pieces of their own weight and that competition must 
be restored owing to the entrance of fresh capital into the field 
attempted to be monopolized by the trust. That would be an ex- 
tremely silly position for me to take after having asserted the in- 
evitability of the trust. - 

Neither am I attempting a glittering paradox by first asserting 
the inevitability of the trust and in the next breath its impossibility. 
The theory which I shall attempt to clearly demonstrate is that 
the natural and inevitable evolution of our industrial system is 
from competition under private ownership to monopoly under pri- 
vate ownership and from monopoly under private ownership to 
monopoly under public ownership. In claiming the impossibility 
of the permanence of private monopoly, I speak simply from the 
standpoint of the political economist, and I leave out of considera- 
tion political and industrial changes that might or might not be 
brought about by the voluntary uprising of a long-suffering and in- 
dignant people. 

Public ownership of industry might be brought about next 
month if the people had a sufficient desire to effect it. It is not to 
the “might be” I appeal, but to the “must be.” . I shall endeavor to 
prove that public ownership, otherwise Socialism, is not inevitable 
because it is desirable, but because it comes into the category of the 
inexorable necessity. My first task is to prove the necessity of the 
trust. My next is to prove the necessity of Socialism. 

The trust arose from the desire of the manufacturers to protect 
themselves from over-production and the consequent mad and sui- 
cidal struggle to dispose of their surplus stock. 

Over-production arises because our productive capacity has 
been developed to the highest degree with labor-saving machinery 
operated by steam and electricity, while our consumptive capacity 
is crippled by the competitive wage system which limits the labor- 
ers, who constitute the bulk of our consumers, to the mere neces- 
sities of life. I will not tire you with long statistics exhibiting the 
enormous strides that have taken place in the productive capacity 
‘of men due to modern machinery, nor will I harrow your souls 
with the well-worn details of the narrow, sordid life of squalor lived 
hy millions of our workers. It is patent that the day worker of to- 
day consumes but little if any more of the necessities of life than 
did his grandfather of 50 years ago. 


Statistically it can be shown that the consumption of beef, 
flour, potatoes, coffee, tobacco, wool, etc., has varied little if any 
per capita in the last 50 years. However, every student of history 
knows in a general way that the ordinary laborers of this country 
50 or even 100 years ago lived in a fair degree of comfort, were 
warmly clad in their homespun and comfortably housed in their 
log cabins. The best proof of their condition was their notorious- 
ly fine physical development, longevity and freedom from disease. 
The average family was from 10 to 14, and neither the husband 
nor the wife felt the dread of an addition to the family that is so 
characteristic of to-day. 

I do not think any fair-minded person can but admit that the 
modern day-laborer on his $1.50 per day, and very uncertain of that, 
living in a city, wearing shoddy clothes, breathing sewer gas, eating 
tuberculous beef, drinking typhoid baccilli in his milk and fusel 
oil in his whisky, and absorbing intellectual garbage from his yellow 
journal, has had any great augmentation in the pleasures of life 
through the inventions of the marvelous nineteenth century. 

But it may be pertinently asked, ““Where has disappeared this 
immense stream of products that is the result of the labor of the 
nation applied to modern machinery?” 

Taking the product of labor as a whole it flows into two broad 
channels, one to the capitalists, the holders of wealth, and one to 
the workers. The ordinary workers must be given enough to keep 
them in efficient condition. Part of the workers, the aristocracy of 
labor, the trade-unionists and skilled labor generally, the proletarians 
who sell their brains rather than their hands, may get something 
above the mere necessities; but, broadly speaking, competition pre- 
vents any great augmentation of the share that goes to labor be- 
yond that of the mere necessities. 

The whole of the remainder of the product of labor falls into 
the lap of the holders of wealth simply as a rent with’ no economic 
necessity on their part of doing anything in return for it. 

Witness the enormous income of the Duchess of Marlborough 
and the Countess Castellane, representing abroad the Vanderbilt 
and Gould wealth, and discover if you can any return they may 
make to the American people. It is possible that somebody might 
strain his imagination into believing that the Astors, the Rockefel- 
lers and the Vanderbilts, who between them have an income some- 
thing like $200,000,000 per year, perform some economic good in 
return, but I doubt if their most generous retainer would say that 
a hundred thousand a year each would be too little considering that 
our college professors average less than one thousand. 

The stream of wealth flowing into the coffers of the rich is 
itself again divided into two streams, one of which goes to satisfy 
what they are pleased to regard as their necessities of existence, 
a wonderful conglomerate of beefsteaks. truffles, champagne, auto- 
mobiles, private cars, steam yachts, golf balls, nicture galleries, food 
and clothing for their servants, etc., all classified under the general 
head of consumables and denominated by the general term of “spent” 
money. 

The other division of the stream of wealth flowing to the rich 
is what is termed “saved” money. and goes into the building of new 
machinery of production, new railroads, canals, iron furnaces, mills, 
etc. It is this last channel for the “saved” money that has been the 
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great sluice-way for carrying off the surplus product of labor and 
so avoiding the constant menace of a money plethora in our in- 
dustrial system. 

Notwithstanding that the prodigality of the American rich in 
unbounded luxury is the wonder of the ages, still the percentage of 
the very rich is so small that all their efforts in lavish “spending” 
have had little effect economically compared with the wealth they 
have been forced to “save” owing to lack of ingenuity in discovering 
modes for “spending.” ‘There is a grim satisfaction in the reflec- 
tion that the “saving” capacity of the nation is increased by this con- 
centration of wealth. Thrift is no longer a difficult virtue when it 
requires more labor and pain to “spend” than it does to “save,” 
and this is the predicament of the very rich Americans. 

No man cares for two dinners, and when Mr. Rockefeller with 
his $100,000,000 a year income “‘spends”’ over ‘a thousand dollars 
per day on himself and his household he finds it probably both pleas- 
anter and easier to “save” the remainder than to lay awake nights 
devising bizarre ways to “spend” it. However, as the condition of 
affairs now is in the business world, it must be admitted that it is 
about as difficult for him to discover channels to invest his savings 
as it is to invent ways to “spend” it. I pity him. 

Some thirty years or more ago when Rockefeller first went into 
the business of refining oil, he was not then bothered with the prob- 
lem of investing his profits. First, because they were not then so 
large as to be cumbersome; and, secondly, because the oil business 
itself was a fairly profitable one, and he had a natural place there 
to re-invest his earnings. 

Others in the business, his competitors, did the same. Finally 
the capacity for refining oil became greater than the market de- 
manded. Each refiner was bound to get rid of his surplus pro- 
duct at any price, and the price of the surplus determined the price 
of the whole. Ruin stared them in the face. Over-production must 
be curtailed. The Standard Oil Trust was born. 

All this has been brought out time and time in the many federal 
and state inquiries into the Standard Oil Trust. Rockefeller com- 
pletely proved his case in the Congressional investigation of 1888, 
that competition was ruining his business and that combination had 
become an absolute necessity. In fact there has never been any 
questioning of his testimony establishing these facts. 

The politicians, however thought it was a chance to make po- 
litical capital and urged the destruction of the oil trust, not attempt- 
ing in the least to controvert Rockefeller’s statement of facts show- 
ing that combination was an absolute necessity. However, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the politicians to overturn the laws of nature 
and make water run up hill, Rockefeller persisted in combining and 
making money instead of following their plan of competing and 
losing money. 

The only reason that capitalists in the oil business over-invested 
in that business was because the opportunities for the investment 
of capital in other industries promised no better returns. 

Capital, like water, seeks its own level. When no trust is on 
guard to intimidate investors, abnormally large profits will induce 
the flow of fresh capital to any business until profits are reduced to 
the normal. Hence, as it may be inferred, if capital was investing in 
oil refineries notwithstanding the unpromising outlook, it was doing 
so because other businesses were in the same state of plethora and 
could offer no better inducements. That this was true is fully sub- 
stantiated by the subsequent formation of trusts in other lines of 
manufacture to prevent the very same plethora of capital that had 
been affecting the oil business. The great industrial undertakings 
of the world are practically finished as far as present developments 
indicate. 

As the late David A. Wells says in his “Recent Economic 
Changes:” “It would seem indeed as if the world during all the 
years since the inception of civilization has been working upon the 
line of equipment for industrial effort—inventing and perfecting 
tools and machinery, building workshops and factories, and devis- 
ing instrumentalities for the easy communication of persons and 
thoughts; that this equipment having at last been made readv, the 
work of using it has, for the first time in our day and generation, 
fairly begun; and also that every community under prior or existing 
conditions of use and constimption, is hecoming saturated, as it 
were, with its results.” 

There is no country in which the industrial machinery is not 
only so thoroughly completed, but actually over-completed, if T 
may coin a word, as in the United States. We are saturated with 
capital and can absorb no more. In normal conditions the ma- 


chinery of production will produce more in three days than we 
can consume in a week. The present boom is recognized by all as 
destined to be of a most ephemeral nature, and existing conditions 
no criterion to judge by, while over-production makes manifest the 
desirability of combination, yet desirability does not necessarily 
mean practicability. 

As a general law in economics it may be stated that the ten- 
dency to combination increases as the number of competitors de- 
creases and the amount of capital for each competing plant increases. 
The tendency for both these conditions to manifest themselves in 
our industrial world is almost too well known to mention. 

In 1880 there were 1943 plants with a combined capital of 
$62,000,000 manufacturing agricultural implements; in 1890 there 
were but gio plants, while the capital invested had more than 
doubled. The number of plants engaged in manufacture of leather 
decreased in the same period from 5424 to 1596, while the capital 
involved increased from 67 to 81 millions. When the statistics for 
1900 are published, the trend to concentration will be still more 
clearly shown. 

As has been delineated, the volume of production has been con- 
stantly rising owing to the development of modern.machinery. There 
were two main channels of carry off these products. One channel 
carrying off the product destined to be consumed by the workers, and 
the other channel carrying off the remainder to the rich. The work- 
er’s channel is in rock-bound banks that cannot enlarge owing to the 
competitive wage system preventing wages rising pro rata with in- 
creased efficiency. Wages are based upon cost of living and not 
upon efficiency of labor. The miner in the poor mine gets the same 
wages per day as the miner in the adjoining rich mine. The owner 
of the rich mine gets the advantage—not his laborer. The channel 
which conveys the goods destined to supply the rich is again divided 
itself into two streams. One stream carries off what the rich “spend” 
on themselves for the necessities and luxuries of life. The other 
is simply an “overflow” stream, carrying off their “savings.” The 
amount wasted by the rich in luxuries, the channel for “spending” 
may broaden somewhat, but owing to the small number of those 
rich enough to indulge whims it can never be greatly enlarged, 
and at any rate it bears such a small relative proportion to the other 
channel that in no event can much hope of avoiding a flood of capi- 
tal be looked for from this division. The rich will never he so in- 
genious as to spend enough to prevent over-production. The great 
safety overflow channel which has been continuously more and 
more widened and deepened to carry off the ever increasing flood 
of new capital is that division of the stream which carries the savings 
of the rich, and this is not only suddenly found to be incapable of 
further enlargement, but actually seems to be in the process of being 
dammed up. 

And why not? Man’s material wants are limited, no matter 
how unlimited may be his spiritual ones. If one bridge is sufficient 
to carry me from New York to Brooklyn, then two will be a surplus. 
When one car line is built on Broadway, there is no room or neces- 
sity for more. 

It is superfluous to point out that with wages determined by 
competition a workingman can create no effective demand for the 
satisfaction of his spiritual wants. He is lucky enough to get the 
necessities of life and is not fool enough to refuse a wage because 
it does not afford luxuries when he sees a man over his shoulder 
only too willing and anxious to accept it if he should refuse the 
offer. 

Let us cast a broad sympathetic look over the surface of the 
United States, with the perplexed eye of a man with a million dol- 
lars or more looking for a promising and safe investment. Would 
he care to build another transcontinental railway? I think not. 
There are too many already. 

Would he care to go into wheat-growing? Not if he is not in 
need of a guardian. One year it pays, then for the next three years 
there is either no crop on account of drouth, or there is low price 
owing to over-production, and the wheat grower has no chance of 
forming a trust. Too many farmers to combine: it is difficult 
enough to get ten men into a combination, but when you have 10,000 
it is manifestly an impossibility. 

Is there one single industry which he could find that is of a 
sufficiently large nature to warrant the investment of a large capital 
that is not palpably overdone? 

As for smaller industries there is a concensus of opinion in the 
business worl that there are practically none promising good re- 
turns, and that the only ones that seem to be good are of a parasitic 
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nature which live like the mice in a granary, escaping competition 
of large capitalists, owing to their insignificance. 

The channel which carries off the surplus wealth for the up- 
building of new industries we can imagine sub-dividing itself into 
a many-branched delta, each mouth furnishing the needed supply 
for each particular industry. 

When there was no over-supply of capital in an industry the 
capitalists controlling that particular branch of the delta flowing 
to their industry used all efforts to widen and deepen that particular 
channel. When finally they had received all the capital they wished, 
and they had formed their trust, the process was reversed. It was 
as if they had thrown a dam across the entrance of their delta and 
diverted their small stream back into the main stream to be distrib- 
uted through the other mouths and into other industries. 

With this metaphor before you it is easy to see that with the 
closing of successive deltas by sticcessive trusts so much the greater 
becomes the supply for the other mouths and so much the sooner 
does it become imperative that the capitalists in other industries 
throw across their protective dam. As ina real river, so it is with 
our imaginary river. When a number of mouths are dammed up 
the river no Jonger can find a sufficient exit through the remaining 
mouths and it has a strong tendency to overflow the first dams put 
up which will require strengthening if they are to remain secure. 

This is seen in our industrial world when a trust is submerged 
either by outside capital in general or the concentrated wealth of 
some other trust making an onslaught upon it. 

Rockefeller, with his enormous surplus income, which he is 
bound to “save” and cannot from the very nature of things find 
room to invest in his own confessedly overdone oil business, is con- 
stantly forced to seek out new industrial fields to conquer. He is 
the modern Alexander the Great of our industrial field. sighing for 
more worlds to conquer. 

He has already taken possession of the electric light and gas 
plants of New York City. He is fast coming into control of the 
iron industry. He already owns the Lake Superior mines and the 
lake transportation service, and his only competitor in the manufac- 
ture of iron is Carnegie, who is simply waiting to make terms of 
surrender.* He will soon he in complete control of the railways of 
the United States. He is about to control the copper mines of the 
United States. He is in control of the largest banks in New York. 
When Rockefeller gets control of an industry the temptations for 
outside capital to enlist against him are not all-powerful. 

The proof that trusts are inevitable as a protection against the 
rising flood of capital is simply overwhelming both in theory and 
in fact. It seems most palpable that every industry in this country 
must in time fall into the power of the trust. The trust with its 
enormous capital not only gives our domestic capitalists better op- 
portunities for competition with foreigners in foreign neutral mar- 
kets, but it is itself, by damming up the old and natural domestic 
channels for investment, actually forcing itself to cut out new chan- 
nels for its overflow. 

The present immense flood of surplus capital in the United 
States is shown by the treasury balance showing the greatest stock 
of gold on hand ever known. The banks are over-laden with money. 
Interest was never known to be at such a low rate. A\ll this, too 
with industries in a most healthy condition. What money will be 
worth when the “boom” is over is indeed a problem. For the first 
time in history American money is entering into the world’s markets 
as a buyer of bonds of foreign nations. When England had to 
borrow $50,000,000 to defray the expenditures on account of the 
Boer war, America took half of the loan and would have taken it 
all if she had been allowed. The American gold now building rail- 
ways in China would never be there, if there were opportunities for 
home investment. Is it not significant that Mr. Yerkes has left 
Chicago in order to build electric railways in London? 

American capitalists are today more in need of foreign fields 
for investment of their capital than are European capitalists. Within 
the past two years the international financial market has reversed 
itself, and America is now the creditor instead of the debtor nation. 
This explains the sudden craze for “‘imperialism’’ and its advocacy 
by the Republican Party, which is the political expression of the 
organized wealth of the country. The “trusts’’ are a dam built to 
prevent the swamping of domestic industries by the rising flood of 


*This article was first published as a tract in December, 1899, and a limited 
number are still for sale at one dollar per 100, postpaid. As the prediction 
of Carnegie’s surrender has recently been so strikingly verified I purposely 
leave the words stand as originally written—H. G. W. 


surplus capital. 
of this flood. 

“Imperialism” is a means of diverting to foreign shores this 
threatening deluge of domestic “‘savings.”’ 

“Trusts” and “imperialism” are both inevitable results of com- 
petition and clear indications of its culmination. 

It is impossible to dam up all the mouths of the Mississippi, no 
matter how high the dams. A flowing river ‘must find the ocean 
somehow and if not by one channel then by another. The trusts 
will afford but a temporary breastwork for our captains of industry. 
It will, however, be a flank movement rather than a frontal attack 
that will finally dislodge the captains from their fortress. The trust 
is not only a protection against undue competition, but it is a labor 
saving device of the highest possible efficacy. Every argument in 
favor of combined production on a small scale, is redoubled for pro- 
duction on the largest possible scale. The trust pursues its end in 
a perfectly sane and scientific manner. No longer do the old planless 
methods of competition prevail. The trust being the only producer 
in the field produces exactly what the market needs. There is no 
more danger of either an over-supply or a shortage of Standard Oil 
in any city than there is of water, gas, or postage stamps. The trust 
no more needs canvassers and advertisements to sell its goods than 
does the government to advertise the postoffice. This increased 
industrial efficiency of the trust together with its prevention of waste 
of capital in unnccessary duplication of machinery hasten by so 
much the completion of the world’s industrial outfit. 

Capital will in vain seek profitable investment. Interest which 
is determined by the amount of gain received by the last amount 
borrowed will fall to zero and money will remain unlent in the 
banker’s hands. The last incentive for the poor man to be “thrifty” 
will perish. The workers now engaged in producing new machinery 
of production will join the unemployed army in regiments. The 
trust will be as defenseless against this new phase in the industrial 
strife as was the armored knight of old against hunger and thirst. 
Political autocracy is possible but industrial autocracy, no matter 
how benevolent, is impossible. At present the trust 1s an invaluable 
and absolutely necessary weapon of defense for the capitalist in the 
industrial warfare, hut when the enemy to be fought is not competing 
capital but a complete cessation of demand for products owing to 
unemployed labor, having no wages to buy with, it no longer pro- 
tects the owner. On board ship in mid-ocean if I have control of 
the water supply I can demand everything in exchange for the in- 
dispensable fluid, but when at last I have gathered everything into 
my possession then my monopoly becomes of no more value, as 
there is nothing left to be given me. If I am wise I will then peace- 
ably give up control of the water and let it be-taken over by the crew. 
I will be in great luck if they do not get the fever of co-operation 
and come hack after me for the good things they have already given 
u.) for the first water they were forced to buy. It is thus in the 
United States. The monopolists have unwittingly run both them- 
selves and the workers into an industrial cul de sac. 

The capitalists may possibly see the danger first and make a 
turn that will give them a short and precarious lease of life in their 
present position. An eight-hour law, old age pensions, etc., all such 
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reforms might possibly extend the capitalist system. The best thing 
of all, however, to bolster up the capitalist system is a rattling good 
war between the great powers followed by a prolonged civil war 
with great destruction of life and property. 

If the principal industrial plants, railway shops and bridges, 
etc., of this country were destroyed the upbuilding of them would 
give labor unlimited employment and capital great scope for invest- 
ment of savings. Witness the boom following our civil war, also 
the late Spanish war. 

However, wars cannot last forever. The capitalists are sooner 
or later to be forced to face the problem of finding work for men 
when there is absolutely no work to be found. It is absurd to hire 
men to build oil refineries when half those already built are stand- 
ing idle. The workmen cannot blame the capitalist for refusing 
to employ him at a loss. But his stomach may be a better reasoner 
than his brain in an emergency. It will demand food. He will 
say, “Here is plenty of machinery to produce food, tow why is it 
I can’t get any? You say, Mr. Capitalist, that you can’t hire me 
at a profit. That may be so, but why can’t I take the machinery my- 
self and run it and take the product and feed myself? You say 
you can’t run it except at a loss at present. Here you will lose noth- 
ing by letting me run it. 
know that Iam starving. You admit you can’t give me work. Now 
I know and you know that my labor will produce enough to feed 
me if only I have the machinery. I propose to take it and use it for 
that purpose. 

You say I produce too much. If that is true then so much the 
less fear of my starving when I produce for myself.” 

The capitalist may reply: “Why, John, you can’t run a flour 
mill by yourself that takes a thousand men. You cannot transport 
that flour on a railway by yourself when the railway takes another 
thousand men to run it. You need associated labor ; that is just what 
a private corporation is to-day. You will be forced to run the coun- 
try just as it is run today.” “Oh, no,” will say John, “I will run 
the flour mill and railways by a public corporation, and I have that 
corporation all ready formed. It is the United States government. 
We will all be shareholders and we will pay the workmen upon the 
basis of what they produce and not by a competitive wage deter- 
mined by how little they can live upon. We won’t have any over- 
production to scare us again. When we nationalize all industry 
that bogey man of over-production will die a natural death.” 

Free trade is sometimes suggested as a remedy for monopoly 
by those who do not recognize that trusts are a natural evolution 
of industry. When a trust in a protected industry is formed to 
prevent destruction of that industry by domestic competition and 
then having complete control of the domestic market it raises prices 
abnormally, it is but natural that there will be a suggestion to 
allow domestic consumers the benefits of foreign competition by 
striking off the tariff. If this is done it means one of two events 
will follow. 1st. The foreigner will destroy the trust by his ability 
to sell at a lower cost. 2nd. The trust will destroy foreign com- 
petition by lowering its price. Even the most rabid of the trust 
destroyers would hardly be willing to destroy the industry to carry 
out his ends, yet if he cannot do this he cannot destroy the trust. 
Most of the trusts in this country are abundantly able to take care 
of themselves not only in the domestic market, but as the export 
returns show, are able to compete successfully with the foreigner in 
his own country so that the tariff today is of no use to the trust 
except as a means of allowing it to charge higher prices to Ameri- 
cans than to the foreigner. Free trade would certainly abolish this 
absurdity, but it would as certainly not accomplish the end set out 
for, viz., the destruction of the trust. In fact, the very fact that 
foreign competition had to be met would be an additional reason for 
the trust’s existence as the additional concentration of capital makes 
it that much the better fighting machine. 

The protective tariff is, so far as it goes, a supporter of the 
present industrial system inasmuch as it prevents labor and capital 
operating at the point of greatest advantage. A protective tariff 
gives better employment to labor exactly as inferior machinery re- 
quires more men to operate it than superior. 

A change in the money standard from gold to silver or paper 
would possibly also extend the time for a final collapse of the can- 
italistic system by reason of the industrial derangements it would 
cause. At best all the advocates of silver can hope for is a little 
longer life for the small capitalist who is inevitably doomed under 
our present competitive system, no matter what money standard 
we may have. Personally I have never been able to see how, for in- 
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stance, the California orange growers could get more profit through 
sliver coinage when the railroad stands at hand to take it away if 
he should get it, simply by raising railway freight charges. 

Then if Mr. Vanderbilt overlooks anything the poor farmer 
still has a long gauntlet to run, wth Mr. Rockefeller reaching for his 
surplus when he buys oil, Mr. Havemeyer for it when he buys sugar, 
etc., ad infimtum. 

Some have suggested that equality in freight rates obtained by 
government ownership of railroads would destroy trusts. The 
slightest investigation, however, would show that many trusts do 
not in the least depend upon favors from either railroads or govern- 
ment. The taking over of the railroads by the government would, 
however, have most far-reaching and revolutionary results. The 
immense labor-saving that would occur from a centralized manage- 
ment would of course serve but to accentuate the unemployed prob- 
lem. This would be the least of its effects. 

The capital invested in railroads is half the whole industrial 
capital of the United States. A transfer of ownership to the state 
would mean the payment to the present railway owners of an enor- 
mous sum of money that would naturally seek investment in other 
industries. 

These industries are already about at the point of crystalizing 
into monopolies owing to plethora of capital and the advent of such 
an enormous flood of money set free by the expropriation of the rail- 
road owners would not only complete the process, but would cause 
the amalgamation of trusts into one huge trust, the coming trust of 
trusts. Nationalization of the railways would be letting free such 
a flood of capital that the ship of state would be immediately floated 
into the calm sea of Socialism. 

During the last twelve months the enormous sum of $48,000,- 
ooo has been paid in dividends by the Standard Oil Trust. It may 
be noted that the investing public pay no attention to the intrinsic 
value of a stock, 7 ¢., by what the property owned by a corporation 
cost. Nor is the “face” value of stock of any moment. A share of 
stock mav be nominally worth $100—as is Standard Oil stock, but 
as it pays such enormous dividends investors are willing to pay $800 
for each $100 share. On the other hand there are some corporation 
stocks where each $100 share actually represents $100 invested, yet 
owing to various conditions dividends do not amount to 2 per cent a 
year, and hence the market value of the stock is not $50 per share. 
There is no remedy to be found for trusts by prevention of stock 
watering. 

Rockefeller could just as well capitalize the Standard Oil Trust 
at $800,000,000 instead of the present $100,000,000, but he would 
derive no benefit, as it would simply mean that while he would have 
eight times as many shares, yet each share would only have one- 
eighth of its former value. Shares do not sell upon a basis of the 
figures printed upon the stock certificates, as some of our Populist 
friends seem to think. The dividends determine market value. 

Neither would publicity of accounts avail. Everybody knows 
that the Standard Oil Trust is making profits of over fifty million 
dollars a year, and the Carnegie Iron & Steel Company nearly as 
much. Yet what good does the knowledge do the public? Admit- 
ting that oil sells at double what it should, what are you going to do 
about it? Why has not Mr. Rockefeller as much right to the un- 
earned increment derived from his monopoly of the oil business as 
has Mr. Astor to the unearned increment from his monopoly of land 
in New York City? 

To resume: We are confronted by a fact and not a theory. 
The trust is here and here to stay as long as our competitive system 
of industry endures. Democracy has been ousted from industry 
by autocracy, and, as our political institutions are but a reflection 
of our industrial institutions, we should not pretend that anything 
but a sham democratic political state remains. When few see im- 
perialism, which is simply political autocracy, expressing itself in 
the Philippines or in the bullpen for the Idaho miners, we should 
not stultify ourselves by striving to prevent a result without first 
attacking the cause. 

The trade-unionists pure and simple, the anti-imperialists, the 
would-be destroyer of trusts, are all right enough sentimentally, 
but are too limited in their vision. This nation has the mightiest task 
cut out before it that the world has ever set to perform. The ship of 
state already is in the cataract of a great social Niagara. It is not 
too late to save her if we only have the patience and brains to cut 
our political Welland canal, and let her float gently into the lake 
Ontario of Socialism. Delay is most dangerous. That we shall 
finally get into our metaphorical Ontario, Socialism, is absolutely 
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certain. ‘he only question is, shall we go over the falls or through 
the canal. Now is the time, if ever, when this country needs earnest 
men who know the truth and are not afraid to cry it from the house- 
tops. Once let us get into the rapids and nothing can possibly save 
us from the terrors of a violent revolution. Democracy must be es- 
tablished in industry and re-established in politics. There is really 
no first step to nationalization of industry; that time has passed. 
A half-way policy is impossible industrially, unrighteous ethically, 
and unsound politically. Revolution and not reform must be our 
battle cry. ‘The main plank, and in fact the only necessary plank, 
in our political platform should be: We demand, The Nationaliza- 


tion of Industry. 
ea 


The Lords of The Air 


BOLTON HALL 


T was in 1903, that the Supreme Court of the United 
States found for the plaintiff in the great case of Simon 
Mabus, against the mayor, aldermen, etc., of Olathe, 
Kansas. The case was this: A part of Olathe was 
built on the lands owned by Magus, who acquired an 
enormous fortune by selling them. He laid out streets, 

OK granting rights of way, but reserving to himself all 

ke i other rights in the streets. Nevertheless, the people of 

| hi Kansas, as the complaint set forth, “wrongiully and 
im maliciously assumed to breathe his air in said streets, 
and committed other trespasses upon the rights of said 

Magus in said air.” 

The Court held, following the “Single Tax” case (Tawresey 
v. The Town of Dover, Superior Court of Kent Co., Delaware), 
that the street was merely for passage. 

This finding occasioned greater surprise than the income tax 
decision of some years past (Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan and ‘Trust 
Co., and Hyde v. Continental Trust Co., 158 U. S. 601), and a re- 
hearing was held. 

It was urged that the use of the air was necessary to the right 
of way, and was therefore included in it; but the learned judges 
pointed out that it was just as necessary to be fed as to breathe, in 
order to travel; and yet, although food, unlike air, was actually 
produced from the ground, no one had claimed the right to grow 
food product on the highway, as an incident to its use. 

The Court urged with much force that the railroads were also 
highways, in which the people have special rights (Munn v. Peo- 
ple of [llinois, 94 U. S. Supreme Court). And that cars were 
necessary to their use; but that it could not be claimed that the right 
to the use of the road-bed gave a right to the free use of the cars. 

It was urged that it was in violation of the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble as provided in Amendment 1, United States 
Constitution. But, citing “The Commonwealth v. Davis” (Mas- 
sachusetts Law Reports, June, 1897), the Court held that by taking 
the proper steps and paying the fee, any citizen could obtain license 
to breathe the air in public highways (Same case, 140 Mass. 485). 

Laws taxing immigration had been uniformly upheld (Edge 
et al. v. Robertson Circuit Court EK. D. N. Y. 1883), and such laws 
denied the use not only of the air, but even of access, without pay- 
ment of the fee. It was further said, that the ordinances opening 
the streets in their turn, excluded such use, and that the principle 
of the ordinance was constitutional. (Dillon’s Municipal Corpora- 

tions, p. 250, 2d ed.) 

The decision was quickly followed in the House of Lords, the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the High Courts of other countries, and 
as nearly all land owners have rights in the streets, numerous suits 
were instituted. 

In fact, one shyster attorney, the owner of a little plot which 
was mortgaged for all it was worth, had summonses printed, and 
relying upon the principle that everyone has a right to sue everyone 
else, served them upon every person who passed, at the rate of sev- 
eral hundred every day. Nearly every one failed to answer, and 
the costs brought him in a pretty fortune. 

The new doctrine was followed, and injunctions obtained 
against certain strikers, who breathed the air upon roads belonging 
to the company, on the principle laid down in Mackall v. Ratchford, 
82 F. 41. The Court justly said that common property in air 
worked very well in primitive times; but so did common property 
in land. The general experience of mankind, however, had im- 
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proved upon those plans. ‘There is no force,” said the learned 
Court, in the “strenuous contention of counsel for the defendants, 
that the doctrine of rights in air was new, for we find in Blackstone, 
Book II, hap. xxvi, Sec. 31: ‘Ancient Lights. Thus, too, the 
benefit of the elements, the light, the air, and the water, can only 
be appropriated by occupancy. If I have an ancient window over- 
looking my neighbor’s ground, he may not erect any blind to ob- 
struct the light.’”” It follows that easements of wind and even of 
light were, and still are, allowed in England. 

Nor is the decision of the lower Court in contravention of the 
5th Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, guaran- 
teeing the right to life and liberty, for it is open to any one to be- 
come an air lord. 

See cases cited on behalf of Warren Bridge in Charles River 
Bridge v. Warren Bridge case, 7 Pick. 344, Mass. 

Capital came to the rescue, and the Pneumatic Tube Company, 
to which a franchise was granted in 1897, to lay tubes under New 
York streets, supplied “‘penny-in-the-slot’’ flexible tubes, from which 
air might be inhaled as pedestrians passed over land whose pro- 
prietors had reserved their rights in air. Boxes of condensed air, 
to be carried on the back, were also supplied at a nominal charge. 

Knowing that the poorest boy might become an air lord him- 
self, just as he might become President, and that “competition among 
owners would keep prices down to a reasonable figure,” just as it 
had kept down the price of rent,—the people acquiesced, and were 


just as contented as they are now. 
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Bryan Approves Our Efforts 


WittrAm J. Bryan, 
Editor and Proprietor. 
THE COMMONER. 2 
Lincoln, Neb., April 6, 19otr. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., Editor THE CHALLENGE: 

Dear Sir: We are now prepared to furnish a limited number of sample cop- 
ies of The Commoner to persons who would be likely to subscribe for the paper. 
If in your judgment sample copies would assist you in increasing your clubbing 
list and you will indicate the number of papers you would like, we will send 
them to you to distribute, or, if you will forward us the names and addresses, we 
will mail the papers direct to your readers. 

Appreciating your efforts to extend the circulation of The Commoner, and 
with best wishes for the success of your paper, I am, very truly yours, 


Bustness DEPARTMENT. 


“Let the Nation Own the rusts.” 
Office of ‘lH CHALLENGE 
Weekly 
50 Cents a Year. 


Los Angeles, Cal., April 14, 1901!. 
Hon. W. J. Bryan, Esq., Editor The Commoner, Lincoln, Neb. :— 

Dear Sir: Your kind favor of the 6th inst at hand and in 
reply I would beg to say that | am deeply indebted for your kind 
wishes for the success of ‘lH CHALLENGE, and | hasten to extend 
the same good wishes for the success of ‘he Commoner. [| will be 
only too happy to send you, if requested, a complete list of my sub- 
scribers to whom you can send samples of The Commoner, and | 
also will be happy to club with you upon any terms you may sug- 
gest. My paper is sixteen pages to your twelve pages, yet I will be 
quite satisfied to put my paper to your subscribers at a club rate of 
25 cents, although I have doubts if you can club with me at such a 
low price considering that your regular subscription price is one 
dollar. However, whatever you say goes. 

I suppose you will return the courtesv of my sending you my 
list of subscribers by letting me have a list of your own subscribers. 
If there is any expense having it run off the press for me I will 
gladly pay it, and furthermore agree to send every one copy of 
my paper free of charge for three months so that they all may be 
able to determine for themselves the relative merits of our respective 
positions upon the trust question. Faithfully yours, 


From Oxford’s Royal Professor to America’s Blatant Demagogue 


F. York Powell, M. A.; Regius Professor of Mod- 
ern History, Oxford University, since 1894; Rugby; 
Non-Collegiate, Christ Church, Oxford; rst Class, 
Law and Modern History; Barrister Middle Temple, 
1870; Student, Tutor and Law Lecturer, Christ 
Church, and History Lecturer, Trinity, Oxford; Pub- 
lications: Editor of English History from Contem- 
porary Writers; Early England Up to the Norman 
Conquest (Epochs of English Historv): Alfred the 
Great and William the Conqueror; Old Stories from 
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British History ; History of England to 1509; co-Edi- 
tor with the late G. Vigfusson of Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale and co-Author with him of Grimm Centenary 
Papers and of Icelandic Reader; Contributor to En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, English Historical Review, 
National Observer, Manchester Guardian, and other 
journals on historical and literary subjects. Recre- 
ations: Fencing, Boating, Drawing. Address, Oriel 
College and Christ Church, Oxford, Eng. Club: Sa- 
vile-——From Who’s Who. 


Christ Church, Oxford, March 23, rgo1. 

Dear Wilshire: I am glad you and your paper are 
doing well. You always prophesied that the trusts 
would go on till they got into one or two hands, and 
then the nation would take them over. It looks like 
happening now fairly soon. It’s a pity you are handi- 
capped with a poor creature like Bryan. You seem to 
me very right to keep your paper clear of the silly 
“continental’ talk that sickens me in the ordinary 
Socialist papers. We want scientific Socialism, and 
nothing else. We don’t want faddists and fads, but 
reason and reasonable people. Those that are “no 
good” must go, whether they are rich or poor. The so- 
called democratic idols must go; they are only stop- 
ping the way. A man is no better because he is poor 
simply, any more than he is betetr because he is rich 
simply. He is better if he is a better man. Keep 
pegging away at the monstrous industrial slavery you 
have exposed at Chicago so ably. I wish you all luck, 
and am, Yours faithfully F. York Powe tu. 


Some ten years ago, while living in England, I went down to Oxford from London to lecture on Socialism. The week I spent there as the guest of 
Professor York Powell is one of the treasures of memory to me. The professors at the great English university can express what they believe and harbor 
the friends they like with a degree of liberty that would quite scandalize Mrs. Stanford and Mr. John D. if they had it suggested that such goings on should 


be permitted in their American endowed Doll’s Houses.—H. G. W. 


WHAT ISTHE WORLDYSA YS OLE. THE, C,H AVLIL_E N.G-E 


I read THE CHALLENGE with interest—Sir Charles Dilke, M. P. 

A fine paper, ably edited and doing a noble work.—Imogene C. Fales. 

It is broad and generous in its treatment of social problems.—Bulletin, Santa 
Ana, Cal. 

You are to be congratulated at being able to start such a paper.—Corinne 
S. Brown. 

Mr. Wilshire’s brilliant article, etc. He has made a study of and mastered So- 
cialism.—Saturday Post, Los Angeles. 

You are issuing the ablest Socialist paper—Prof. N. A. Richardson, ex- 
Superintendent San Bernardino Public Schools. 

Its typographical appearance is excellent, and I have not seen a paper more 
stimulating and suggestive on questions of progressive politics—Edwin Mark- 
ham, author of “Man With the Hoe.” 


THe CHALLENGE is a very fine paper—Eltweed Pomeroy. 

I am extremely well pleased with Ture CHALLENGE—Prof. George D. Herron. 

It will help'keep the great ball of truth rolling—S. M. Jones, mayor of To- 
ledo. 

Your excellent and striking article on the trusts.—Walter Crane, the great 
English artist. 

Your paper is the warmest proposition I have struck for a long time.—Dr. 
J. H. Tyndale, Lincoln, Neb. 


I have been much interested in reading a copy of THe CHALLENGE.—W. S. 


* Caine, Esq., M. P., and member Royal Indian Finance Commission. 


Your paper is excellent in every respect and is bound to be read by a class 
who will not read any other of our Socialist literature—W. W. Butscher, Secre- 
tary Social Democratic Party of the United States. 


20,000 Issue 


I print 20,000 of this issue of The 
Challenge, 2,500 of which will be sent 
to England. 


subscriptions. 


English stamps taken for 
Four shillings for 1 year, 
post paid. 


A Week of Trusts 


Washington April 9.—Information concerning the 
formation of what amounts to a gigantic trust, em- 
bracing every linen spinning concern on the continent 
of Europe, has reached the state department in a 
report from United States Consul Mahon at Reich- 
enburg, Austria. 

Chicago, April—9.—Representatives of 30 manu- 
facturers of gasoline fixtures gathered at the Sher- 
man House last night to attend a preliminary meeting 
with a view to the formation of a gasoline lamp man- 
ufacturers’ association. 

Chicago, April 9—A special from 
Wis., says: 

Charles Allis, representing the great plant of the 
E. P. Allis Company, is in New York in connection 
with a proposition to consolidate all the big machin- 
ery and stationary engine plants of the country. The 
trust will, if formed, have a capital of $50,000,000 and 
include over forty plants. 

New York, April 9—A special meeting of the leg- 
islative board and finance committee of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers of the United States 
has just been held in Niagara Falls, says a special 
to the Tribune from Buffalo. Matters of national im- 
portance, because they will affect every retail grocer 
in the United States, were discussed, but the con- 
clusions and decisions reached will be kept secret 
for several days. 

New York, April 8—The Journal of Commerce 
will say tomorrow: It may be stated on authority 
that the plan to consolidate large retail dry goods 
companies, on which John Claflin has been at work 
for some time, has now been definitely completed, 
and a syndicate has been organized to finance it. 
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Milwaukee, 


The Future For Transportation 


Under the title of “The Trolley Age,’ Albert L. 
Johnson has contributed an article to the current 
issue of the Independent. In part he says: 

“The transportation problem of the present time 
may be stated thus: How shall transportation sys- 
tems carry people and the commodities necessary for 
their maintenance as expeditiously as possible, at a 
minimum cost? The steam railroads have endeay- 
ored to meet conditions, and the general trend of 
steam railroad rates has been lower and lower every 
year. 

“Rates, nevertheless, are still too high. The times 
and the people demand that the charges must be 
lowered. How is it to be done? I say we must 
start afresh—from the ground up—discarding the 
cumbersome and expensive mode of operation now 
in use on the steam railroads. We must adopt the 
electric system, in which each individual car is sup- 
plied with its own motive power and can be run 
as often as necessary, with nothing to earn beyond 
its own cost of operation. 

“T consider the electric system of transportation 
still in its infancy. What the future will bring forth 
no man can tell. But today it is a living fact, the 
speed and carrying capacity being limited only to the 
roadway and the power of the motor. As an exam- 
ple, on the line which I am now building between 
Philadelphia and New York, my roadbed will con- 
form to the highest standard in use by the fore- 
most steam railroads with one exceptional feature— 
I shall beat them to the extent that I will not have 
a single grade crossing. 

“Tt is true that I will materially reduce the exist- 
ing rates of fare between New York and Philadel- 
phia—at the most I will charge fifty cents—one-fifth 
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of the present tariff—but at that rate I do not expect 
to cripple the steam railroads, or to cut into their 
normal traffic. 

“The electric system will solve the problem of 
overcrowding in our great cities. It will move the 
laboring man from the physical and moral unhealth- 
fulness of the congested tenement district. 

“Excluding the milk traffic, the greater portion of 
the garden truck supply of large cities is brought 
within the limits by teams. Electric lines, with far 
more facility, can handle milk, butter, the products 
of the farm and truck garden, practically taking them 
up at the farm gate and delivering them at the door 
of the consumer.” 

fa Es ee 
A French Prediction 


In an address delivered before the “Chambre Syn- 
dicale des Produits Chimiques,” the distinguished 
French scientist, M. Berthelot, predicted that in the 
twentieth century the greatest scientific achievement 
would be the chemical manufacture of food, to be 
preceded by an equally revolutionary change in mo- 
tive power. 

“Tt is easy,” observed M. Berthelot, “to conceive 
the principle of this invention. It will be necessary 
to utilize the heat of the sun and the heat at the 
center of our globe. The incessant progress of sci- 
ence gives rise to the legitimate hope of capturing 
these sources of limitless energy. In order to cap- 
ture the central heat, for example, it will be sufficient 
to sink wells at a depth of four to five thousand 
metres—which does not surpass the powers, perhaps, 
of present day engineers, and certainly will not those 
of future engineers. We shall find in this heat the 
stipport of all life and all industry. Thus the water 
at the bottom of these wells would reach a tempera- 
ture and possess a pressure capable of driving any 
possible number of machines. 

“With the day,’ continued this distinguished 
Frenchman, “on which energy can be obtained thus 
economically would come the manufacture of food of 
all kinds with carbon extracted from carbonic acid, 
with hydrogen taken from water, with nitrogen and 
oxygen taken from the atmosphere. That which 
vegetation produces at present, with the aid of energy 
borrowed from the surrounding universe, we shall 
yet accomplish, and we shall accomplish it better, in 
a fashion more extensive and more perfect than by 
the action of Nature—for such is the power of chem- 
istry. 

“In this century the day will come when everybody 
will carry his little gaseous tablet, his little ball of 
fatty matter, his little bit of sugar, his little bottle 
of aromatic spice, according to his personal taste; all 
these things produced more economically and in in- 
exhaustible quantities by our chemical manufactories, 
independently of seasons, of rain or drought, of heat, 
which dries up plants, or of cold, which blights fruit ; 
all free from the microbes which cause epidemics and 
are the enemies of human life.” 

* *K 


The Case Has Been Proven 


The Rev. D. W. P. Bliss recently had a somewhat 
amusing experience of the extent to which Socialism 
is spreading in unexpected quarters. He had been 
invited to debate with Mr. Andrew Carnegie on the 
subject of “The Limitation of Wealth,” before the 
Nineteenth Century Club, at Sherry’s, New York’s 
most fashionable hostelry. Mr. Carnegie, at the last 
moment found himself too busy with his deal with 
unlimited wealth to put in an appearance, and so 
Mr. Bliss was asked to speak alone on Socialism, and 
found that in that club of millionaires and their 
friends, many agreed with him. Professor Clark, of 
Columbia University, tried to answer him, but had 
to make two startling admissions. First, he ad- 
mitted substantially all that Mr. Bliss had said about 
the evils of the present system, and, as an example of 
this, gave Gough’s story of the man who complained 
of being called a liar. His wife, trying to comfort 
him, said, “Never mind, dear; they cannot prove it.” 
But the poor man said, “That’s just the trouble; they 
have proved it.” The Professor had to admit that 
the Socialists have proved the evils of the present sys- 
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tem. But the Professor admitted something still more 
startling. He said, “The Socialists claim that there 
can be no relief from the burden of trusts under 
the present system. I do not agree with them. I 
believe we shall find a way out without changing the 
system, but I have to admit that at present I do not 
see any way.” Those were big admissions before a 
millionaire audience, from a professor introdliced as 
“the greatest authority on wealth in the land.” 
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Part Your Hair Anywhere 


Ashland, Or., April 2, 1901. 
Hon. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Comrade: I send herewith six names and re- 
mittance to cover their subscription to THE CHAL- 
LENGE. You have our consent to part your name and 
your hair in the middle as long as you continue to 
point out so clearly that the industrial conditions are 
at the parting of the ways, and that there is no middle 
ground, but that this parting is also in the middle. 

You are exhibiting scrapping abilities in your line 
that place you in the same class in it that Jim Jef- 
fries has attained in the art of fistic suasion. 

Jim’s adversaries rally again, yours won't. 

Fraternally yours, W. J. Woops. 

If you wish to send me five postals on credit. I 
believe I can soon place them. W. J. W. 

{I send postals on credit with pleasure.—H. G. W.] 
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pretends to be so deeply interested? Or 
does he, perhaps, think that he has al- 
ready worked this game for all there is 
in it, as far as personal notoriety is con- 
cerned? Failing all these methods, and 
if the Local Social Democrats are deter- 
mined to hold their pow-wows in a pub- 
lic park, there is an eligibly located park 
of 3000 acres, just outside the city lim- 
its, which apparently would not come 
within the province of the objectionable 
ordinance. In the quiet, secluded fern- 
clad canyons of Griffith Park, under the 
scrub oaks, there is room for several 
hundred thousand Local Loco-Los-An- 
geles-Social-Democrats to meet and ca- 
vort and gyrate and orate, and resolute— 
to “view with alarm” and “point with 
pride’—or even to commit physical vio- 
lence upon each other—from morning till 
night, without any prospect of interfer- 
ence on part of the authorities, unless the 
County Health Officer should take it into 
his hands to interfere, and we don’t be- 
lieve there is much danger of that. 

Meantime these demagogues will make 
a dismal failure if they attempt to pose 
as martyrs. There is as much difference 
between a common nuisance and a gen- 
uine martyr as there is between a buffalo 
chip and a bar of bullion. 


Here is what the proprietor 


Messrs. Morgan, Vanderbilt, Hill and 
Gould were out of town today. Harri- 
man was not to be seen, and Schiff was 
not in his office. Stillman was seen at 
the National City Bank today and was 
asked the following questions: 

First—Do you know anything about 
such a plan? 
. Second—If you do, will you talk about 
its 

To these questions, Stillman replied: 
“T refuse to discuss any such nonsense.” 
It was reported that the first step in car- 
rying out the proposed plan had already 
been taken, and that papers are being 
prepared for the incorporation of a New 
Jersey company which shall control the 
stock of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, Erie, Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific. Provisions will be 
made, it is said, for incorporating this 
company for the acquisition of other 
properties. In acquiring the property 
mentioned, the plan, employed by the 
United States Steel Company will be fol- 
lowed. The stock of the controlling 
company will be exchanged for the stock 
of the constituent companies. In this 
particular deal, involving four roads only 
—the capital stock of the roads to be ac- 
quired reaches $550,000,000. 


of The New York Journal, Mr. 


OH! FOR A LI 


I have not much to say regarding the two extracts from The 


Los Angeles Times, both of which 
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appeared in its issue of April 5th, 


and which I present in the deadly parallel, literatim: 


Nuisances Not Martyrs 


The demagogues who have made a 
practice of collecting every afternoon in 
Central Park and speechifying until even 
the dogs of the neighborhood have be- 
come weary and disgusted, are much dis- 
satisfied at a recent ordinance adopted by 
the City Council, which forbids public 
speechifying in any public park within 
the city of Los Angeles unles a permit 
is first obtained in writing from the 
Board of Park Commissioners. 

A circular has been issued by the “Lo- 
cal Los Angeles Social Democratic 
Party”—whatever that may me—ad- 
dressed to “citizens,” in which the claim 
is made that the City Council, “urged by 
the capitalist-owning press and private 
corporation interests,” has- practically 
destroyed the right of public assemblage 
and free speech in the city. The L. L. A. 
S. D. P. put seven questions to the City 
Council, the purpose being to show that 
the streets and parks are the only places 
possible for poor citizens to meet in. The 
circular further intimates that it would 
be impossible for them to rent halls or 
lots belonging to “men who fear them 
and have made them poor.” 

‘Now, all this is twaddle, of a very 
transparent kind. The City Council, in 
forbidding these noisy afternoon gather- 
ines, has simply abated a nuisance which 
was becoming unbearable to those who 
desire occasionally to spend a brief time 
under the trees in the open air, without 
having their peace of mind disturbed by 
the endless roaring from these peripa- 
tetic natural-gas tanks. There is no ques- 
tion about interfering with the rights of 
any citizens. On the contrary, it was to 
protect the rights of the majority that 
this ordinance was framed to control a 
noisy minority. There are plenty of op- 
portunities still open for these self-sat- 
isfied orators to display their forensic 
ability. It is all nonsense to pretend that 
they would find it difficult to rent a hall, 
or a lot, provided they can raise the 
moderate amount of cash necessary for 
the purpose. There are plenty of small 
halls or empty storerooms in the north- 
ern part of the business section that can 
be hired at a very moderate rental. Prob- 
ably, if a hundred of these men would 
contribute 10 cents a week each, they 
could secure a place suitable for their 
purpose, or for a still smaller payment 
they might rent a convenient vacant lot, 
as is done by the traveling patent-medi- 
cine men, dentists, corn doctors, and 
other fakers. If they are unable to raise 
such a modest amount as this, why can’t 
they prevail upon one of their wealthy 
and aristocratic members, who makes a 
specialty of challenges, to put up the 
necessary coin for a cause in which he 
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THE TRUST of ALL TRUSTS 
PLANNED 


Great Railway Lines To Enter 
A Combine 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN HEAD 
OF THE MANIPULATORS 


Papers Said to Be in Preparation 


For a New Jersey Cor- 


poration 


(By Direct Wire to The Times.) 


New York, April 4.—(Exclusive Dis- 
patch.)—There is reason to believe that 
a plan is now being talked about serious- 
ly to bring all the great railway systems 
of the United States under control of 
one company. The enterprise, if carried 
through, would involve the greatest com- 
bination of capital known in the history 
of finance. The United States Steel 
Company, with its more than a billion 
dollars of capital, would be a rather 
small corporation, by comparison. No 
very definite information can be given 
about the scheme at the present time, but 
in a general way the plan, by no means 
matured yet, is understood to be as fol- 
lows: 

A company is to be formed under the 
laws of New Jersey for the purpose, so 
to put it, of conducting a general freight 
and transportation business in the state 
of New Jersey and elsewhere. This com- 
pany will hold the controlling interest in 
the great railway systems of the United 
States, and the management of the roads 
will be vested in the controlling com- 
pany. Each road will preserve its iden- 
tity and corporate existence, but the new 
company will control the affairs of all. 
The chief purpose of the proposed com- 
pany will be to prevent rate-cuting. Be- 
sides this, a large amount will be saved 
by cutting down the expenses of man- 
agement. 

It is understood that the prime movers 
in this new enterprise are: J. Pierpont 
Morgan, William K. Vanderbilt, J. J. 
Hill, E. H Harriman, G. J. Gould, J. D. 


Rockefeller, J. H. Schiff and J. Stillman. 


W. R. Hearst, had his young man write editorially upon the rail- 
road trust the day it was first announced. Hearst is a man that 
knows what the people want in his editorial columns. First, they 
want some comment on the important news of the day, a foolish 
comment is better than none at all. It shows the paper is not dead. 
Second, they want a comment that coincides with their own views 
and forcibly expressed. The proprietor of the Times should take 
a hint from the Journal and see that his young men keep awake 
and also in line with public opinion. The Times is a fine business 
property to-day, but it won’t be worth thirty cents if the proprietor 
don’t mind his q’s. Let him keep his eye on THE CHALLENGE. 
What The Journal Said and The Times Didn’t 

The story about the new company to control all the railroads of the United 
States may or may not be true. If it is not true today it will be tomorrow. It is 
merely the last, inevitable step in a process that has been going on steadily since 
our railroad system began, and that has been making more rapid progress in the 
past few months than ever before. 

If Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Mr. James J. Hill, 
Mr. Edward D. Harriman, Mr. George J. Gould, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Mr. 
Jacob H. Schiff, and Mr. James Stillman, who have been named as the authors 
of this scheme, should undertake to control all the railroads of the United 
States, they could do it without any trouble, The only question is whether they 
think the time has yet come to take the step. 

The railroad system of the United States was capitalized last year at twelve 
billion, one hundred and sixty-five million, three hundred and twenty-seven thous- 
and, eight hundred and forty-nine dollars. 

That is over twelve times the bonded national debt of the United States. 

It is four times the debt of Great Britain. 

It is equal to the capital of a dozen Billion Dollar Trusts. 

It represents over a hundred and twenty of the Hundred Million Dollar 
Trusts that were considered the monsters of finance a few years ago. 

But the railroads are not unmanageable when they are approached by the 
right men in the right way. Of their total capitalization the stock represents 
only $5,742,181,181, of which a majority, giving a controlling interest, would 
amount to less than $2,875,000,000. As many railroad stocks are selling far 
below par, it is probable that a majority could be bought for $2,000,000,000. 

But it is not necessary for Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rockefeller and their associates 
to own a majority of the stock. When the late Cornelius Vanderbilt died it was 
found that he owned less than one percent of the stock of the New York Central, 
the typical “Vanderbilt road.” With $500,000,000 in cash, their skill in manipula- 
tion and their control of banks, industrial enterprises and financial agencies of 
all sorts, the members of the proposed syndicate would have no trouble in 
securing the mastery of every railroad in the country. 

When the Universal Railroad Trust comes, whether today, tomorrow or next 
week, it will handle revenues more than twice as great as those of the National 
Government, and employ ten times as many men as the United States keeps in 
its army on a war footing. And then the Jornal’s policy—“Public Ownership of 
Public Franchises”—will be the central issue of practical politics. 

The point is simply this, that The Times gives the rumor in 
its news column of a trust being formed to take over all the rail- 
roads of the nation, and instead of finding in its editorial columns 
a comment upon such a matter of world-wide importance, I find a 
whole column devoted to myself in particular, and Socialists in gen- 
eral in relation to a city ordinance suppressing free speech. There 
is another amusing feature. It is that very reason I wish the right 
of free speech preserved in Los Angeles, to talk about such tre- 
mendous problems presented as this consolidation of our railways 
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is bringing before the public, and which papers like The Times have 
neither the brains nor the courage to discuss. Now, really would 
one believe that a paper which is to-day the leading paper in this 
city, although rapidly losing that lead, should so completely funk 
a national question such as the railroad question? ‘To think that 
that editor has so little sense of proportion as to waste a column 
of his editorial space on Demagogue Wilshire on the morning of a 
day when news of such tremendous importance is broached. [ will 
not go over the ground regarding the danger of restricting the 
right of free speech to the consent of property owners who are 
gracious enough to rent their halls. If The Times considers this 
the “free speech” guaranteed and contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion, I will not argue the matter. I do, however, call upon The 
Times as an alleged maker of public opinion in this city, to say a 
word or two upon this railroad question. We here in this city are 
affected by the railroad problem as a general and as a particular 
grievance. Generally because the autocratic control of such an 
important industrial function as railways is absolutely repugnant 
to our Democratic ideas and institutions. Particularly because this 
autocratic control is so evidently used solely for the benefit of the 
railway owners and at the expense of the railway users that today 
ail California is up in arms owing to the high railway rates threat- 
ening them with bankruptcy. I mentioned in a previous issue the 
desperate condition of the orange industry here, not only due to the 
high rate charged for freight to the East, but also owing to the in- 
adequate facilities furnished bv the railways. It is not only the 
“demagogues” who are “chattering” for government ownership of 
railways, but some of the heaviest merchants in this city are join- 
ing in thecry. The following letter published by The Los Angeles 
Express recently is from the largest hardware house in the city: 

The writer is C. C. Reynolds, vice-president of the Harper & Reynolds 
Company, wholesale and retail hardware dealers: 

Los Angeles, April 6, Igor. 

Editor of the Evening Express: Your able editorial on our most important 
industry in your issue of March 28 was read with interest. 

The following facts confront us: 

First—That for the past few years the time taken by the railroads to deliver 
oranges to the Eastern market has steadily increased, and grown from six days 
(which was the time made some years ago), to from 15 to 20 days. 

‘Second—The high rate has been increased, for it certainly does not cost as 
much to haul 120,000 pounds in five cars (the present minimum carload being 
24,000 pounds), as it did to haul 120,000 pounds in six cars (when the minimum 
was 20,000 pounds), and the rate per 100 is the same. 

Third—The demoralization of the Eastern market was not caused by a glut in 
the market, as there was a market for all fruit that arrived in good condition, 
but was caused by the rotten condition in which the fruit arrived, and which 
was the direct result of the long time in which the fruit was in transit, being 
from 200 to 300 per cent longer than in former years. 

Who is to blame and who is responsible? Our fruit is rotting on the ground 
and the railroad companies say, “better rot there than on the cars.” That is so, 
but it would not have to rot in either place if we had a half sufficient service. 

All the railroad companies do not think so, the Great Northern, for instance. 
What a commentary it is on the present inefficient system, when fruit is shipped 
from the interior to San Pedro, and thence by water to Seattle, and thence by 
rail to Chicago, and make better time than by rail from Los Angeles to 
Chicago, the distance from Los Angeles to Chicago via San Pedro and Seattle 
being 3,727 miles, and from Los Angeles to Chicago direct being 2,265 miles, 
taking ten and a half days to cover this distance. 

The size of the orange crop is no sudden thing to the railroad companies, as 
it was known over six months ago that it would equal 20,000 to 25,000 cars, and no 
preparation was made to handle it. The railroad companies have fully shown 
their incompetency to handle the freight business under private capitalism. 

The only remedy which would go to the heart of the matter and that would 
afford a permanent relief, is government ownership of the railrods under a civil 
service reform, the same as the postoffice. 

The American people are certainly as competent to run the railroads for their 
own benefit as private capitalists are to run them for their own private, individual 
profit, especially when we take into consileration that we are paying 300 per cent 
profit to the railroad companies for hauling our goods to market. 

Let us, therefore, work and vote only for such men as will pledge themselves 
to work for and vote for the referendum, imperative mandate, initiative, and gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads and public utilities. 

If the government, which is “the people,” or should be, does not take hold 
and solve the economic question, it will result in the railroads and great aggre- 
gations of capital controlling the government and virtually owning the same— 
and then what? Yours very truly, C. C. REyNo.ps. 

To show to what ridiculous extremities the orange growers 
have been forced I need only mention that they have been shipping 
their fruit recently per steamer to Seattle, a sea voyage of a thousand 
miles quite out of the direct line, and from there to Chicago via the 
Great Northern Railway. This round-about journey was made 
necessary in order to get their fruit transported at all. Although 


the mileage was far greater, the rate was made the same. ‘This 
shows how much profit there is for the railways that can ship direct 
trom here to Chicago.. But even this resort has been cut off from 
the panic-stricken orange growers as the Southern Pacific and the 
Santa Fe Railways have now combined and raised the rate ftom 
the orchards to the sea to such’an exorbitant rate that further sea 
shipments are impossible. If there ever was a “dog in the manger” 
policy it is this one now being displayed by the railways to the ship- 
pers of California. They say they cannot handle the fruit them- 
selves and they refuse to allow it to be shipped by steamer. ‘The 
result is that thousands of boxes of oranges are now rotting on the 
ground. Fruit that would make happy many a poor child of the 
tenements of Chicago and New York is now absolutely destroyed 
at the whim of our railway czars. Why, if the Russiar czar should 
dare starve his people when the granaries were full to over-flowing, 
we would think the Russian people a miserable lot of cowardly 
whelps that deserved no better fate if they did not have the courage 
to rebel. When we Americans are treated this way we call the 
people who call attention to it ““demagogues.” It’s a fortunate 
thing that filling our mouths with vituperation does not satisfy our 
hunger or we would never get fed. What a fine, intelligent, out- 
spoken nation of free-men we are. 
* * * 


Down With The Trusts 


DR. ALBERT SHAW 


T is not unlikely that before the next Presidential elec- 
tion, says the author in the Review of Reviews, there 
will be some ebbings of the high tide of prosperity. 
The leaders of industry and finance will probably tell 
us that without their services to the economic world 
in regulating demand and supply, the reaction was 
bound to have been sharp and terrible. This, how- 
ever, will in many quarters be looked upon as a mere 
plea in extenuation; and if a period of depression 
should overtake the country there will be a wide- 
spread disposition among farmers, as well as among 
workingmen and the smaller class of merchants, to 

lay the blame upon the great trusts and combinations. Such a sit- 
uaton might well have the effect to make ‘“Down with the trusts!” 
a great campaign cry, as compared with which “free silver” and 
‘‘anti-imperialism’” would seem very tame and academic issues. The 
consolidation movement has already gone so far, however, that 
there could be no serious thought of turning back to old competitive 
conditions; and the future opposition to the great corporations is 
much more likely to proceed swiftly to the demand for the direct 
government ownership and operation of railways, telegraphs, and 
evntually a good many other enterprises. 

Many, indeed, of those who now deprecate the gigantic growth 
of some of the chief industrial monopolies, hold to the view that 
there would have been true conservatism in the government owner- 
ship of railways from the very beginning. Their argument is that 
railway rebates and other unfair transportation advantages were, 
in point of fact, the real foundation for the upbuilding of a number 
of the most conspicuous of the so-called trusts; and they claim that 
‘if there had been public ownership of railways, with equal advan- 
tages to all shippers, there could not—at least in our day—have 
grown up any such aggregation as the Standard Oil Company, the 
great iron and steel combinations, the American Sugar Company, 
the anthracite coal combinations, and several others that might be 
named. The advocates of government ownership—some of them, 
at least—believe that everything is moving so rapidly in the direc- 
tion of their convictions and desires that they have only to stand 
aside as spectators and look on. They are especially well pleased 
with the seemingly swift growth of something like a scientific unity 
in the railway system of the country. They are glad to see harmony 
and stable equilibrium in the mining and transportation of anthra-+ 
cite coal, for example. With every successive step in the adjust- 
ments which are bringing order and system out of chaos in the 
railway world, these advocates see a plainer and easier path to the 
transfer of the railway business from private to public control, 
which they desire. 

How suddenly new conditions may advance a question like 
government ownership of railways from the stage of academic dis- 
cussion to that of a blazing practical issue, has just now been illus- 
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trated in the neighboring country of Canada. Our people on this 
side of the line, by the way, make a mistake in failing to observe 
more constantly and closely the trends of Canadian policy and the 
very intelligent and vigorous discussion of public affairs that goes 
on in the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, and also in the provin- 
cial parliaments, and the Canadian press. The whole Dominion 
has been thrown into a great discussion by the recent railway con- 
solidations in the United States. The foremost part in this has 
been taken by the Hon. William Findlay Maclean, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Toronto World, for some ten years past a member 
of the Dominion Parliament. Mr. Maclean declares that the rail- 
way movement under the leadership of men like Messrs. Pierpont 
Morgan, James J. Hill, Mr. Harriman, Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. George 
Gould, and others in the United States, will not be content to unify 
transportation interests on the southern side of an artificial political 
line across the continent, but will naturally enough seek to assimi- 
late the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk systems of Canada with 
the other factors of a traffic system to which these Canadian lines 
naturally belong. Elaborate and protracted debates have been go- 
ing on in the Parliament at Ottawa, and the newspapers from one 
end of Canada to the other have taken up the theme. It should be 
borne in mind that Canada already has a government railroad, the 
Intercolonial system of about 1700 miles,—the total railway mile- 
age of the Dominion being about 17,000. ‘There is a pending pro- 
posal favored by the Prime Minister, Sir Wilfred Laurier, and the 
government of the day, to build an additional national railway from 
Toronto to a point on the Georgian Bay. ‘The object of this line 
is to provide an outlet by way of the all-Canadian St. Lawrence 
route for the largest possible amount of the vast business that is 
developing on the Great Lakes. This proposition Mr. Maclean 
strongly favors; but he deems it wholly insutficient for the protec- 
tion of Canadian interests. He advocates the complete and imme- 
diate absorption of the Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk, and all other 
Canadian roads by the government for public ownership and opera- 
tion. Mr. Maclean in making his proposals, disclaimed any inten- 
tion to attack or embarrass the government; yet in some quarters 
it was thought that present political influences were perilously 
friendly toward the projects of the railway magnates of the United 
States. 

Mr. Maclean holds that a controlling interest in these roads 
could be purchased for an aggregate sum of about $50,000,000. 
But in lieu of such a purchase, which he prefers, he proposes as an 
alternative the leasing of the private railway lines for 999 years. 
This would involve no cash outlay at all, but merely a government 
guarantee of interest on all outstanding bonds, and of a low divi- 
dend rate, perhaps 3 per cent. on the share capitalization. Such 
public acquisition of the railroad system would, in Mr. Maclean’s 
judgment, greatly enhance the effective value of the canal system, 
upon which the Canadian people have spent public money with so 
much enterprise and liberality, and would lead directly to the estab- 
lishment of a fast and frequent transatlantic service from a Cana- 
dian port, presumably Sydney. Mr. Maclean and the other Cana- 
dian advocates of government ownership cite the policy of the Aus- 
tralian colonies and New Zealand, and point out the European 
tendency toward the full control of railways by the governments. 
The Canadian discussion is tinged with an anti-Americanism that 
seems to us to have little ground in fact or reason, and to be in futile 
antagonism to what must be the course of future events. The 
Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific railway systems are not, in point 
of fact, the isolated servitors of Canadian traffic. Such prosperity 
as they have had has been due to their serving the commercial sys- 
tem of North America at large. All natural and proper tendencies 
are making for commercial union between Canada and the United 
States. And political union in the fullness of time would be an ex- 
tremely good and fortunate thing for the United States and for 
Great Britain. Apart from a certain nervous and sensitive hostility 
to the United States shown in this discussion about railways, there 
is nothing whatever to be criticised. We should look on with the 
greatest interest, if the Canadains should think it best to try the 
Maclean plan. 

Two things we have not seen mentioned in the pending discus- 
sions. It is rather strange, for instance, that nobody should have 
denied Mr. Maclean’s proposition that the chance for government 
ownership would be gone if American railway financiers should buy 
a controlling interest in the stocks of the Canadian Pacific and 
Grand Trunk systems. All railroads on Canadian soil, no matter 
who owns them, are subject at all times to the superior power of the 


government of the land. They may be practically confiscated by 
heavy taxation of their earnings, or they may be acquired under con- 
demnation proceedings. Asa means to promote popular agitation in 
Canada, Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s name or that of Mr. Hill may, in- 
deed, be conjured with. But the “bogy man” is not really danger- 
ous; and the statement often repeated in Canada, that Wall Street 
syndicates are about to reduce the entire population of the Do- 
minion to a condition of serfdom, need not be taken too literally. 
The other point that Mr. Maclean and his friends have not men- 
tioned has to do with the lines, terminals, and properties held by 
the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk systems on the American 
side of the boundary line. All these would have to be given up in 
case of government ownership. A distinctly political and anti- 
American purpose is frankly avowed; and it is, of course, so ob- 
vious as to need only the statement of the fact, that the Canadian 
government as such could not own and operate railways or shipping 
terminals in the United States. 
[International ownership would be necessary.—H. G. W.] 
ae 


The daily press says that the two editors of the organ of the 
union stevedores of Havana have both been sent to jail for sixty 
days for saying that Captain Young, captain of the port of Havana, 
lied. The account closes by remarking that “the stevedores are 
greatly incensed.” If these stevedores were of the ordinary com- 
mon American variety of stevedores, I would think nothing more of 
the occurrence, but I don’t trust those Cuban fellows. »They have 
never lived under the flag of freedom, and so don’t seem to know 
it’s worth nothing. They have all sorts of absurd ideas of the value 
of liberty of free speech, and when you put them in jail for “shoot- 
ing off their mouth” it makes them all the worse. I notice that 
another Havana editor has also gotten himself into trouble by draw- 
ing a cartoon depicting Tom Platt of New York as a thief. This 
is an instance where we don’t have to go away from home to get the 
news, but the Cubans don’t seem to understand that while an Amer- 
ican can call Platt a thief, it’s quite another thing to let a Cuban take 
any such liberties. I won’t say Platt himself is a thief. He is a 
political boss who employs thieves. If the McKinley administra- 
tion keep it up a little while longer, they will have an infinitely 
greater problem to deal with in Cuba than they now have in the 
Philippines. 

eae Pak 

The great difficulty we have in governing the Filipinos and the 
Cubans is in assuming that those benighted people have no more 
spirit than we Americans. We think that because we can cow a 
lot of our Americans with a demonstration of superior force, that 
we can cow these foreigners the same way. We don’t reckon that 
they fight for principle, and the mere fact that you can prove your 
ability to lick them will never make them lie down until you actually 
do it. They are, of course, foolish to fight for a lost cause, but 
that’s no excuse for our not reckoning on their doing it. I may be 
wrong, but it seems to me that this Filipino war is to be a never- 
ending affair. There are too many contractors and undertakers 
fattening off the war to see it ended very soon. ‘The affairs in Cuba 
are also very threatening, and a war once started there would mean 
a frightful loss of life and money, and unless great diplomacy were 
used would be of an interminable length. 

ae 


If you want to help along Socialism and you think THE CHAL- 
LENGE is an aid in the work, then get in and dig up some subscrip- 
tions for me. I cannot afford to have paid agents at the price I 
am making, and depend upon those interested making the paper 


known. 
* * x 


How is it that Mr. Edward Atkinson has never showed up 
again to talk about his theory of the rate of interest determining the 


share of product going to labor? 
Le ae 


We would like Mr. Grover Cleveland to say something about 
“the communism of wealth.” What does he think of this Rocke- 


feller-Morgan business anyway ? 
te itil ae 


“CHALLENGE POSTAL CARDS” 
Each card reads, “Good for fifty cents, subscription to THE CHAL- 
LENGE for one year.” Very convenient for agents. 
Price, 25 cents each, in lots of five and over. 


The Challenge 


From Earl Russell, Peer of England 


Amberly Cottage, Maidenhead, March 31, Igol. 

Dear Mr. Wilshire: Many thanks for your letter of February 27, with a 
copy of THe CHALLENGE, and for the subsequent numbers of THE CHALLENGE 
which I have received. I will certainly read it with pleasure and interest, and I 
hope when next my wife and I pay a visit to Lake Tahoe we may have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you. I recollect very well, indeed, our meeting in San Francisco, 
and afterwards as you no doubt remember, our dining together at the National 
Liberal Club in London, when I was very much interested in your views, though 
I will not deny that I did not agree with all of them. I am glad to hear of you 
again and to\know that you have an organ to express your views. Yours very 
truly 
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BOUQUETS FROM THE ARISTOCRACY of INTELLECT 


I like THe CHALLENGE better and better—Anna Strunsky, San Francisco. 
Tue CHALLENGE is very interesting —C. Daniel Helm, noted designer. 


The very best compliment I can pay you is to truthfully say that your paper 
constantly reminds me of Edward Bellamy’s famous and magnificent New Na- 
tion.—F. G. R. Gordon. 


I thank you most warmly for sending me your brilliant paper. I feel as if 
some one had given me a box full of precious stones and pearls——Baroness Von 
Suttner, President Austrian Peace Society. 


THE CHALLENGE is going to be very useful. I hail with joy almost any man 
who comes along nowadays saying exactly what he believes, exactly as he be- 
lieves it—Gerald Stanley Lee, author “The Shadow Christ.” 


American Socialists want such literature, imbued with deep Socialist spirit, 
and with a clear concept of the history, the philosophy, the ethics and the econ- 
omics of the international Socialist movement.—Leonard D. Abbott. 


_. You are storming the strongholds of the enemy and you keep the air filled 
with grape and canister and heavier missiles. THE CHALLENGE is a credit to 
you and to the cause. It means business, and says so in plain language.—Eugene 
V. Debs. 


Tue CHALLENGE is the very best paper that has come under my observation 
as yet. Inclosed find one dollar for two subscriptions. I send out to you across 
the continent the earnest wishes of an earnest heart for your welfare and success. 
—Mary Elizabeth Lease. 


I have been much interested in reading a copy of THE CHALLENGE, and as I 
see you receive foreign stamps I enclose three shillings’ worth, which represents 
about a year’s subscription and postage-—W. S. Caine, M. P., member Royal 
Indian Finance Commission. 


I write to tell you how much I appreciate THe CHALLENGE, and I send you 
my subscription. Please keep me on your books as I do not want to lose any of 
the numbers. It is a splendid paper and is doing a great service for Socialism.— 
Rey. William T. Brown, Pastor Plymouth Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


Your paper is beautiful in appearance, rich in thought, and its clear, bold 
utterances are to me like a refreshing spring in a desert land. THr CHALLENGE 
has a place, and a work, and I hope it may live and its founder see the overthrow 
of anarchy and strife and the ideal system of government yet established — 
Rey. I. E. Wright. 


Permit me to congratulate you on the appearance of THe CHALLENGE. “It 
fills a long-felt want,’ and will make Socialists wherever it finds readers who 
know enough to draw conclusions from facts so submitted to them. It is cer- 
tainly the “warmest number” of the Socialist press circle—A. M. Simons, editor 
International Socialist Review. 


Tue CHALLENGE seems the incarnation ofthe push and go of the period. 
I saw the first copies this morning and send in my subscription at once. There 
is a snap and go about your new venture which I must say I like, to say nothing 
of its intrinsic worth. I know I shall get my money back many fold ere the year 
is out——Jack London, author “The Son of the Wolf.” 


I want the paper and wouldn’t mind paying for it two or three times over. 
I am not exactiy a Socialist, but it is always a cheering sight to see a man that 
knows exactly what he cares about, as you do—if I may be permitted to say so— 
and goes for it the shortest way. 1 believe it is true that sensible men are all 
of your religion.—Prof. Charles Ferguson, author “Religion of Democracy.” 


T’ll do what I can to introduce your paper into New York circles. It is the 
best weekly in the country, without any exception; and the cheapest in the 
world. Will try to send you a bunch of subscribers soon. You’re just on the 
right line, and should build up a great circulation. I can’t suggest any improve- 
ments in THE CHALLENGE. It’s tip-top—Herbert N. Casson, editorial staff New 
York Journal. 


Fifteen years ago Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire foresaw the certainty of this im- 
pending revolution, and accordingly made a careful study of the industrial prob- 
lem, both in America and Europe. Thus he stands among the foremost writers 
on economic questions, and every word he has to say is read with great interest. 
Hence THe CHALLENGE has the indorsement of every prominent Socialist in the 
United States, and the commendation of many conservative business men.— 
James T. Van Rensselaer. 


As to yourself, you have seen much of both worlds, the old and the new. 
You are experienced in business, have studied widely and have thought a great 
deal. Soundly and broadly based upon the true theories of material and indus- 
trial evolution, you can bring your fully-developed mind to bear with ripe theo- 
retical insight upon the last stage of capitalism, now extending all round you. 
You are thus able to keep constantly before your countrymen the true meaning 
of events which at present they scarcely appreciate, and through your CHALLENGE 
can thus help them to rise to the level of their opportunities as educated and 
class conscious citizens of the world. I know none who is better capable than 
yourself of rendering this great service to the workers of America and to man- 
kind at large—H. M. Hyndman, “England’s Greatest Socialist.” 
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SORRESPOND 


E-.The Third Greatg[Movement 
Walla Walla, Wash., April 4, 1901. 
Dear Comrade Wilshire:— 

Tue CHALLENGE comes regularly, and what a 
grand feast you prepare for its readers! If only Com- 
rades Morgan, Rockefeller, Hanna and McKinley 
would partake, it might be a gentle reminder of a 


“Belshazzar’s feast,” 
preparing. 

I enclose a list of five names, enrolled as readers 
of THe CHALLENGE and doers of its gospel. Wash- 
ington state is good soil for Socialism, as the Popu- 
lists were so numerous here, and every sincere Pop- 
ulist is a Socialist. You are rather severe, Comrade 
W. on Br’er Bryan, but you’re right; and, tho’ an 
ardent supporter of him, I feel that unless he falls 
in line and devotes his splendid ability now thro’ the 
columns of the Commoner, in advancing the cause 
of Socialism, this talented man will be classed with 
the “has beens.” 

I hope to see some recognition of the challenge 
—1t. e., of the “Dude” (?)—but, beg pardon, we have 
a “Dude” Lewis up here and we nominated him for 
Congress, elected him, and the way he stirred up the 
animals at the capital city, Washington—the whole 
menagerie, including “Czar’’ Reed—was a caution. 

Well, if our California comrade is made of the 
same material (but you are made of better “stuff ;” 
you represent growth; Lewis stopped at Democracy), 
the whole Pacific Coast will feel the mighty force 
of your dauntless spirit, and Washington City, too, 
may yet hear the voice of a champion of the people’s 
rights and humanity’s wrongs. Socialism is the third 
great movement since 1872 for the emancipation of 
labor; I’ve been in them all, and now trust this will 
culminate in the crowning work of man, God’s cre- 
ation—man’s glory, the all good to all the people 
in all nations. Yours fraternally, 

J. B. Ger. 


which, unconsciously, they are 


* * * 
Wants Carnegie Challenged 


Elgin, Ill., March 31, 1gor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
623 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: I read your challenge to W. J. 
Bryan in the Coming Nation, which I believe he 
won't dare to accept. Some good Socialists should 
challenge Andrew Carnegie to a debate on “The 
Chances for Every Young Man to Become Rich!” 
I enclose an account of his rise in wealth, taken from 
the Chicago American of March 24th, with a few 
sentences marked. He says in one place that he 
noticed that it was not the man who worked that 
made the money; it is the man who gets other men to 
do it. Now, how he can prove that every young man 
has the chance to get the other fellows to do the 
work is more than I can see. I have no objections 
to libraries, but I believe that men like yourself and 
J. A. Wayland, with your writings and papers, will 
do more good for the people of this country in the 
next ten years than Carnegie’s libraries will do as 
long as they stand. Bishop Fallows, I think it was, 
spoke a good truth when he said it was not so much 
the way that a man spent the money he has as the 
way he got it that counted. Yours truly, 

PETER KENNEDY. 
*x* * * 


A Red Rag For a Bull 
Buckley, Wash., April 3, rgor. 
Dear Comrade: Enclosed you will find 50 cents, 
for which send THe CHALLENGE for one year to 
reading room of Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 
You will also find a letter from my professor, who 
taught me physical science. You will also find a 
clipping from Tue CHALLENGE in regard to the bills 


Thre Challenge 


of the Wilshire-Bryan challenge. Send me several 
as I canvass four or five towns. I do not ask them 
as a means to smoke Bryan out, but as the red rag 
to taunt the dazed Democratic bull to make another 
furious charge. 

There is more and more interest in Socialism here. 
In a discussion some days ago the Presbyterian min- 
ister here had to define the word Socialist. “It is a 
person,” said he, “who believes in a theory of so- 
ciety.” 

For laughing stock, his opponent defined the word 
“Horse,” saying it is a four-legged animal; but told 
him that such a definition would not exclude a mon- 
key or jackass. 

Success to THE CHALLENGE and the glorious cause 
for which it stands. Yours truly, 

W. M. Volts. 
* .*k x 
Veterans Like The Challenge 


National Soldiers’ Home, 
Danville, Ill., April 2, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir and Comrade: Enclosed you will please 
find postoffice order for $1.50, $1.25 for five postals 
for subscription to THE CHALLENGE, 25 cents for 
100 tracts, “Why a Workingman Should Be a So- 
cialist.” I like your paper very much and that is 
what many of the thinking old “Vets” say. I will 
endeavor to get a large list of subscribers after next 
pension day, the 15th of this month. I will also cir- 
culate the paper and tracts in different parts of Dan- 
ville, hoping that some of the seed will fall on good 
ground, with good results to the cause. Will also 
inform the postmaster at Washington that I am with 
THe CHALLENGE for life. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Henry F. Ferry, 
Co. F, Ward 4, National Soldiers -.:ome, Danville, 

Hl. 

P. S.—I was at the library today and saw a copy 
of Tue CHALLENGE. I think it a good idea to send 
it regularly. It would, I think, help increase the 
circulation. Hs 2B. 

*x* * * 


Unrestricted Commendation 


Eden, O. T., March 13, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Sir: THE CHALLENGE is the most warmly 
welcomed paper out of about twenty newspapers that 
comes to our office, including the St. Louis Republic, 
Kansas City Star, Times-Journal; Chicago Tribune, 
Appeal to Reason, The Commoner and papers of all 
descriptions of both parties. THE CHALLENGE is the 
best paper and read with more attention of all that 
appear in this office. I think it is the paper that in 
time will be the strongest opponent of the Com- 
moner. 

Enclosed find 15 cents in stamps, for which please 
send me some samples of No. 8, with Bryan’s chal- 
lenge, and I will fry and get some subscribers. I 
hope your paper will get into the hands of more than 
any paper in the world. It is the greatest educator 
I have ever seen. Yours for success, 


Cuas. M. EVANs. 
* * =x 


“Heep Up Your Lick” 
Medford, Ore., April 4, 1901. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find a one dollar postoffice 
order, for which send THr CHALLENGE one year to 
J. W. Wiley, Medford, Ore.; fifty cents worth of 
April 3rd CHALLENGES and twenty-five cents worth 
of “Why a Workingman Should be a Socialist,” in 
pamphlet form; total equals one dollar. Also send 
me four subscription cards. 

Keep up your lick. You are all right and do 
not need any fixing, if you are a long-nosed dude. 
Your paper just enthuses me and I am confident that 
you and it will do a world of good in hurrying about 
the day of freedom for poor shackled humanity. I 
am fraternally yours, Jor A. THoMAS. 

* * x 


Let the Nation own the Trusts. 


Disagrees With Mr. Debs 


3100 E. First St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Editor THE CHALLENGE — 

Permit me to commend your attitude in regard to 
the gifts of Mr. Carnegie in replying to the letter 
of E. V. Debs. I think, with due deference to Mr. 
Debs, that his argument is mere hysteria. Mr. Car- 
negie acquired his great wealth by carrying to a 
logical conclusion the bad principles upon which our 
business system is based. In defending his prop- 
erty he did just what ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred of his workmen would have done had they been 
in his place. There is no difference between the 
ethical ideals of the poor and the rich, and I venture 
to assert that not one in a hundred of Carnegie’s ex- 
ploited wage-slaves would have, if in Carnegie’s 
place, acted so generously. No workman who sup- 
ports the present competitive system has any right 
to denounce Carnegie for displaying superior ability 
in turning the system to his personal advantage. 
Carnegie is under no legal compulsion to return his 
millions to society. In doing it, and publicly ac- 
knowledging his debt to society, he is certainly to be 
commended. 

Neither Mr. Carnegie nor Mr. Rockefeller make 
other conditions than those necessary for the ef- 
fective carrying out of the purposes for which the 
gifts are given. So long as this is the case we would 
be extremely foolish to hinder the work of volun- 
tary expropriation. The assertion that the accept- 
ance of such gifts will demoralize public opinion in 


favor of capitalism, is mere nonsense. Would the 
establishment of libraries by Carnegie in every 
American city be a menace to Socialism? Is Social- 


ism afraid of the general increase in intelligence pro- 
moted by public libraries? W. H. Stuart. 
* * x 


Not The Only Pebble 
Tiffin, Ohio, April 1, rgor. 

H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Anglees, Cal. :— 

Comrade: Enclosed find postoffice money order 
for $2.25, for which please send THE CHALLENGE 
for one year to each of the names in attached list— 
nine of ’em. These, with the twelve sent last week, 
will get you introduced in this “burg.” I have taken 
them all at the net price to do it. Hope they may 
bring you many more. Shall probably start on a 
hunt for job this week. I can’t get anything here. 
They cannot say anything against my character or 
conduct, but, like many another, I have earned the 
reputation of being a “crank,” “agitator,” etc., etc. 
I began back in the 70s as a “greenbacker.” Had 
charge of the mail list on the Chicago Express in 
1880-81, when it ran up to 85,000. I’m one of those 
d——d fools who have thrown everything into the 
“cause,’ and now find myself, with a father and 
sister, candidates for public charity, or the next 
thing to it. Excuse this personality. 

Fraternally, CuHas. R. Martin. 

[When I read letters like this I feel that I, a 

pea-cock, might better be a game-cock.—H. G. W.] 
* *K * 


A Victim of the Deadly Coupler 


285 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill., April 2, root. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :-— 

Dear Sir and Comrade: I am an ex-railroad man. 
I have only one good hand left; the other was 
mashed while coupling, when I had seven cars backed 
over me. Besides I am 47 years old and, so you see, 
I am past the age limit and cannot work at the oc- 
cupation which I followed twenty-three years. And 
this because a few men own the earth and declare 
that I am too old. 

So if you can send me 30 copies a week I can make 
use of them. I am trying to make a living by sell- 
ing Socialist papers and books and pamphlets on the 
streets of Chicago, and I find it a pretty hard job, as 
I have a family dependent on me. 

Yours, for Socialism in our time. 
ELMore VANDERVOORT. 

[Will send you 30 CHALLENGES a week—H. G. 
W.] 


The Right Hind of a Woman 
Kokomo, Ind., April 4, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Anglees, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: This morning we filled one of 
your blanks, for we think Tur CHALLENGE the very 
best paper our cause has. | 

We did not send in those subscriptions, and pay 
for them ourselves because they were poor men and 
could not pay for their own papers; but we know 
they are all bright, intelligent men, and, by reading 
THE CHALLENGE, would cause them to think as noth- 
ing else would. So we take pleasure in making the 
sacrifice. 

Tomorrow we go to town with chickens and eggs 
to obtain money for these subscriptions. To know 
that these five families will read your paper for a 
whole year gives me more pleasure than a new 
spring hat would—and I’m a woman, too. 

I think it would be a good plan to state on the 
front page (unless a sample copy) that no one need 
fear taking the paper from the postoffice, as it is paid 
for as long as it is sent. Some partisan postmasters 
have been known to withhold Socialist papers. 

We think three or four CHALLENGE posters would 
do good in our town. Mrs. J. R. Kent. 

* OK Ox 


Up Against the Real Thing 


Tempe, Ariz., April 6, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

I hav bin receiving dhe CHALLENGE for several 
weeks. Yu seem tu be a capitalist after my own 
heart. Yu play dhe Game of Biznes according tu 
dhe Rulz and play it hard, but yuz yur winningz tu 
help change dhe Rulz hwar they seem tu be unfair 
or unjust. If Comrades Morgan, Rockefeller or 
Carnegie wud du az much in proportion, they cud 
educate dhe sitizenship tu see dhe desirability of a 
change in a veri short time. I encloz $1.25 for five 
of dhoz Postals. Yurz truli, W. S. VarnuM. 

P. S—Yu need not hop tu smok Bre’r Bryan out. 
He iz tu intellijent a man not tu no hwen he iz “up 
agenst dhe real thing!” 

* ok Ok 


Wants 10,000 Like Bertha 


South Ottumwa, Iowa, April 3, 1901. 
Dear Comrade Wilshire: O! for ten thousand 
more such as the young Socialist of Wheatland, Wy- 
oming, who wrote the letter in THe CHALLENGE 
of April 3d over the name Bertha Alexander. I 
would request all Socialists to send this dear girl 
some Socialist propaganda, the best that can be had. 
O! for ten thousand such girls. God bless her! 
She is a leader. Others will follow. 
Please find room in your paper for this and oblige 
yours truly, L. J. SmirxH. 
* ok 


Samples Were Cheerfully Sent 
Payson, Utah, March 29, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshre, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

My Dear Sir: Every time I receive a copy of THE 
CHALLENGE it makes me wild to get out and help you 
a little in your glorious work. But I cannot leave 
the babies and I have no money. I will certainly 
get you all the subscribers I can in this little town. 
In the meantime you might send sample copies to 
these miners and foremen. Fraternally, 

FLoRENCE WEBB. 


* OK OX 


A Gratifying Increase 

. Dryden, Mich., April 1. 
Ture CHALLENGE: — 

At election held today Socialists polled 14 votes. 
Last fall the Socialists polled 6. 

Socialist vote this spring in Loper county about 
double that of last fall. Raised club of 11 subs to 
your paper today. Will forward in day or two. 

Yours, C. J. Lams. 
* * * 
Bunpite Rares ror THE CHALLENGE: Per hun- 


dred, twenty-five cents, or $2.50 per thousand, post- 
paid. 


The Challenge 


Bad Effect of Competition 


The people of Los Angeles are really having a 
little intelligence batted into their brains. The rail- 
roads are skinning them to death, and now, thanks to 
the efforts of the Los Angeles Herald, they find that 
their milkmen are poisoning them with great as- 
siduity. I give this sample letter as one of the many 
it is publishing on the milk question. The closing 
sentence is significant as pointing to the cause of the 
evil—“competition.” Of course, the only remedy is 
a municipal dairy, but the Los Angeles people have 
too little sense to see that. A horse will starve 
rather than eat filthy food, but the Los Angeles 
people don’t have horse sense. 

“Editor Herald: Having been in the dairy busi- 
ness in your city, I have been much interested in the 
descriptions now being printed in The Herald about 
the management of the dairies. What you have 
printed about the management of those dairies is all 
true; but the half has not been told yet. 

“In regard to the filthy management of dairies, 
let me tell you of just one out of hundreds that I 
know. The milkers, when they go into the corrals 
in the morning, make no pretensions to brushing off 
the cows’ bellies or udders. The milker walks to 
the cow, gives her a kick, and if she don’t get up 
quickly she gets a hard knock over the back with 
a stool; then the beast rises up from the corral teem- 
ing with dirt and vermin, and if it is raining her 
udder will be dripping with the slime of the corral. 
I know of many milkers who would sit right under 
the cow and strip slime and milk and all into buckets. 
The milkers themselves, treated like dogs and over- 
worked, lose all respect for the rights of others, and 
do their work with the least possible effort. 

“All milk at the time it is secreted in the udder of 
the cow contains no bacteria or germs. These micro- 
organisms cling to the belly, hair and udder of an 
unclean cow by the millions and get into the milk 
during the milking. ; 

“Now, the more bacteria there is in milk the 
quicker it will sour, or, in other words, the more 
unclean milk is the quicker it will sour; but if bac- 
teria is not in the milk it will remain sweet indefin- 
itely. 

“Dirty milk, before being strained, will often con- 
tain 500,000 bacteria to every cubic inch, and these 
will increase at an enormous rate in a few hours. 

“T would like to tell the readers of The Herald 
many things about milk and the dirty tricks of the 
milk vendors, but I am limited to such few words 
I can’t write more now. But let me ask the public, 
with all seriousness, How can you ever get pure milk 
under competition? Ex-DairyMAN. 

“Soldiers’ Home, Cal., April 8, 1901.” 

The Herald continues and tells how the modern 
“dairy maids” live: 

“In regard to the workmen’s quarters, this dairy 
was found to be like nearly every other large dairy 
around Los Angeles. A small outbuilding is set 
apart for them, and in the single room are crowded 
all the milkers, feeders and drivers. They sleep on 
rough cots, covered with old, dirty blankets which 
do service from year to year. No linen or other 
comforts of civilization are provided, and what in- 
centive can there be for the men to keep themselves 
clean? They might as well sleep in the stables or 
in the yard with the cows as far as cleanliness goes. 
They become accustomed to the conditions, it is true, 
and waive complaint; but it affects their general 
habits about the dairy and small wonder is it if they 
gtow callous towards filth and become careless some- 
times in handling the milk. It is impossible to con- 
ceive how a dairyman who may wish to deliver clean 
and pure milk to his customers, should overlook 
such an important part of his establishment. It is 
unnecessary to go further into a description of the 
men and the conditions under which they live, for 
they are similar to those existing in other dairies, 
and much has already been said on the subject. 

LIVE IN FILTH. 


“They are nearly all alike. A small apartment in 
an old shack, crowded with bunks and dirty in the 
extreme. Beds, so-called, are wholly unfit for hu- 
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man beings. Old bedclothes polluted by long use, 
and surroundings to match, are all there. Day after 
day the men pass from these quarters to their labors 
about the dairy, milking the cows, cleaning the sta- 
bles and other duties, and then back again to rest, 
always in the same clothes. The filth of the stables 
is brought upon their boots and apparel to their 
room, until it is transformed into a condition such 
as exists in the stalls where even the cows are not 
permitted to remain for any length of time. 

“In this state of affairs it is impossible to keep 
clean beds, or floors, or anything. It is impossible 
for the men to maintain cleanliness of hands or body. 
The only remedy is to provde larger quarters, and 
more than one apartment for the men. They should 
have an outside room, where their boots may be re- 
moved, and room in which to lounge when off duty, 
and in which to sleep. Then the beds might be kept 
decent and habitable, and personal cleanliness main- 
tained.” 

After reading above can anyone wonder that I 
don’t advise workmen to come out to California? 

Here follows an extract from an interview with 
Dr. S. S. Salisbury, member of the city board of 
health. The facts are horrible enough to justify the 
good doctor arriving at a less impotent remedy than 
the one he gives. The law of the survival of the 
fittest to live on poisonous milk would give a microbe 
a much better chance than a man. The poor man 
cannot take the time and trouble to examine into the 
sanitary conditions of the dairy from which he gets 
his milk supply. It is the duty of the community 
to protect his health. 

“The importance of a pure milk supply cannot be 
overestimated. In a city the size of Los Angeles, 
where the consumer cannot practicably investigate 
for himself the condition of out-of-town dairies, the 
subject is of vastly greater importance than in small 
towns and rural districts, where many families keep 
their own cows, or are supplied from sources known 
to be safe. 

“The investigation pursued by The Herald verifies 
what the board of health has long realized, namely, 
that it has been well-nigh impossible to force’ the 
dairymen to maintain clean and sanitary establish- 
ments. In many cases the proprietor himself is ig- 
norant and neglectful. His aim in life is daily to 
deliver as large a number of gallons of milk as pos- 
sible to the public, by retail or by wholesale. The 
product may be reduced with water or adulterated 
with preservatives. These defects may be detected 
by tests, but it has too frequently been the case that 
the city milk inspector has failed in his duty. He 
may have had too much to do, or he may have de- 
voted too much time to politics. In any event, the 
public has been the sufferer. 

“Again, it may be that the dairyman does not 
tamper with the milk he sells, but conducts his dairy 
in such a way that the product, always delicate and 
susceptible to vicious contaminations, loses its purity 
somewhere in the transmission from cow to cus- 
tomer. The contamination may come from filthy 
cow yards and barns, unsanitary milk houses or from 
dirty and slovenly dairy employes. Where such con- 
ditions exist, and The Herald’s investigation shows 
conclusively that they do exist, contamination of milk 
cannot be avoided. Milk eontamination means much 
in the homes of customers. If the public knew of the 
disorders, adult and infantile, that may be occasioned 
by impure milk, there would be widespread dismay 
and apprehension. 

“The remedy? It lies largely in public education, 
I think. If the customer took a personal interest if 
the condition and character of the dairy he patronizes 
the old law of the survival of the fittest would soon 
weed out the unclean dairies.” 


* *K 


The assets of the Mutual Life Insurance Company: 
of New York are nearly twice the united capitals of 
the Bank of England, Bank of France, Imperial Bank 
of Germany, and the Bank of Russia. Its income ex- 
ceeds $60,000,000. Such figures are almost beyond 
comprehension.—New York Churchman, 
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The Challenge 


From Gladstone’s Right Hand Man and Cabinet Minister 


The Rt. Hon. James Bryce, Author of the Great Political Work, “The American Commonwealth’ 


Rr. Hon. James Bryce, P. C., D. C. LBs ON BP Oe 
R. S.—Member of Parliament (L.), Aberdeen, S., 
since 1885; born 1838; eldest son of James Bryce, 
LL. D., of Glasgow (died 1877), and Margaret, eldest 
daughter of James Young, Abbeyville, County An- 
trim ; married Elizabeth Marion, daughter of Thomas 
Ashton, Fordbank, near Manchester, 1889. Educa- 
tion: High School; University of of Glasgow ; 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford (B. A. 1862, D. 
C. L. 1879; elected Fellow of Oriel College, 1862. 
Barr. Lincoln’s Inn, 1867; practiced till 1882; ap- 
pointed Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford, 
1870; resigned that office 1893; Member of Parlia_ 
ment for Tower Hamlets, 1880; appointed Under 


Dear Mr. Wilshire:— 


House of Commons Library, March 29. 1901. 


Thank you for the copy of your paper. I have been so pressed by work as to have not been yet 


able to read it with the care it deserves, 


able to do so. 


on your side, tho’ not yet in Europe, 
find it hard to follow, but I am under 


ing with the problem has received the 

So far as I can judge, it is quite true that the industrial competition of the U. S. A. is going 
to press much more severely upon Europe in the future than it has done in the past. This would, 1 
think, be even more markedly the case if the U 


but I trust, as a parliamentary vacation is at hand, to be 


I remember very weil our conversation when you visited me ten years ago. Since then, as you 

observe, things have developed themselves to a remarkable degree, and the question has become 

one of vast magnitude. It is one whose 

‘the impression that no legislative scheme yet proposed for deal- 
general support of reformers. 


evelopments we here 


S. were to abandon the policy of protection. Tho’ 


I know there are differences on this point, it was the opinion of Mr. Gladstone. I am 


Faithfully Yours, James Bryce. 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1886; Chan- 
cellor of Duchy of Lancaster (with seat in Cabinet), 
1892; President of Board of Trade, 1894; Chairman 
of Royal Commission on Secondary Education, 1894; 
member of Senate of London University, 1893; Fel- 
low of Royal Society, 1894; corresponding member of 
Institute of France, 1891; foreign member of Royal 
Academies of Turin and Brussels, 1896; correspond- 
ing member of Society Romana di Storia Patria, 
1885. Hon. LL. D. of Edinburgh University, 1883; 
of Glasgow University, 1886; Michigan University, 
1887 ; Doctor of Political Science of Royal Hungarian 
University of Buda Pest, 1896;; Lit. D. Victoria Uni- 
versity, 1897; D. C. L. Trinity University, Toronto, 


1897 ; Honorary Fellow of Trinity and Oriel Colleges, 
Oxford. Publications: The Flora of the Island of 
Arran, 1859; The Holy Roman Empire, 1862; Report 
of the Condition of Education in Lancashire (for the 
Schools Enquiry Commission), 1867; The Trade 
Marks Registration Act, with Introduction and Notes 
on Trade Mark Law, 1877; Transcaucasia and Ar- 
arat, 1877; The American Commonwealth, 1888 ; Im- 
pressions of South Africa, 1897. Recreations: 
Mountain-climbing, angling. Address: 54 Portland 
Place, London. Clubs: Atheneum, Savile, Na- 
tional Liberal—Who’s Who. 


THE NEW PARTY 
Rev. B. Fay Mills 


I am certain that there is a party in this country— 
unnamed as yet—that is disconnected with any exist- 
ing political organization; a party that is inclined to 
say, “A plague on both your houses! a plague on all 
your politics! a plague on all your unending discus- 
sions that yield so-little fruit!” 

For a new kind of a crisis is nearer than many 
think. The atmosphere is already electric from the 
near approach of conditions that might have devel- 
oped into revolution five years ago. Suppose, in- 
stead of an intricate question concerning the cur- 
rency, which the ordinary people did not understand, 
and could not regard as directly concerning them, 
we should have some one, simple issue, regarding 
the reconstruction of society, or some more or less 
comprehensive program looking toward practical, 
social regeneration. I believe people would learn 
more in a political campaign of this sort in one 
month than in many past decades, or even several 
centuries. The theoretical economist has never led 
the world; the men of faith and action are the men 
of the greatest value for our time. 

The crisis is not only approaching, it is here. 
There is a resplendent vision; the path is plain; the 
proposals are practical; delay or hesitation is becom- 
ing almost criminal. 

The new party will have the brain and culture 
of the best of the Republicans, without the demoral- 
izing selfishness of the others. It will have the one- 
ness with the people, and sensitiveness to their will, 
of the Democrats, without their venality. It will 
possess the almost sublime determination of the Pro- 
hibitionists, without their limitations. It will be in- 
spired by the broad sympathies and visions of the 
Populists, without being embarrassed by their earlier 
characteristics, and their later mistakes and com- 
promises. It may appreciate the great program and 
greater devotion of the Socialist Labor Party, with- 
out its bitterness; and the purpose and spirit of the 
Social Democrats, with the wisest leadership and the 
most statesmanlike methods. 

What it may speedily accomplish is almost beyond 
thought. To quote from Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, in 
his thrilling address on “The New Conscience”: 

“The new conscience is that in a man which rises 
up in him to protest against the things which are, 
in the interests of the things which ought to be. An 
adequate money reform would go far to employ the 
idle labor of the world. And if the idle labor of 
the world could be employed—if the idle soldiers of 
the world could be set to work, and if all the other 
idlers could be turned from their idleness, we could 
do anything in the world that we wanted to do. The 
first year we could take the women and children out 
of the shops and factories, and send them home, to 
stay home. The second year we could buy up all 
the monopolies, and begin to administer them for the 
benefit of the people. The third year we could 
rebuild the slums in all the cities of the world. The 
fourth year we could give every child the beginnings 
of an education, which could go on to college and 
university. The fifth year, by applying labor ade- 
quately to cleanliness and isolation, and proper nurs- 
ing, we could abolish all the contagious diseases. 
The sixth year we could pay all the national debts 
in the world. And the seventh year! the seventh 
year, we could do what we are told the Creator of 
the Universe did after his six days’ labor of creation. 
We could rest, and look upon our work, and behold 
that it was good.” 

And, finally, this is to be a truly religious party. 
The New Religion and the New Politics are to be 
one. And in the divine fellowship of hitmanity and 

the ministry of the nation to all the other nations 
of the world will be discovered the great religious 
inspiration for which the world is now groaning and 
travailing in pain. Such a nation will regard itself 
as the brother of all others, and endeavor to lead 
the world by its service and sacrifice into the same 
holy fellowship of peace. 

Other nations are approaching this conception and 
its practical expression, as well as we. We are not 
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as far advanced in many respects as some of the 
others; but we need to hear the words of the great 
prophet of Democracy when he says: ‘Each of the 
peoples is able to begin the great work; and the 
first among you to give the signal by commencing 
the common duty, will become the initiator-people of 
the epoch, and be hailed throughout long ages, by 
mankind, as glorious and beloved.” 

And while we, as Americans, have some deficien- 
cies, we have certain great characteristics that may 
well bring to us this crown of crowns. And some 
of us pledge ourselves that when our ideals win, as 
they will win, that so far as men can control their 
own future, we will endeavor to keep the New Party 
true to still advancing, progressive ideals. And if 
it fail in these respects, no matter what the tempta- 


‘tion, we will desert it for a party more progressive 


and better adapted to the need of the days then at 
hand. 


* *K * 


The Sweatshops of Chicago 


Some startling figures relating to the sweating sys- 
tem in Chicago, says the Literary Digest, are fur- 
nished by Miss Nellie Mason Auten, who recently 
made a study of the condition of the workers in 
the garment trades of that city. In her investiga- 
tions among the Italians there she found only twelve 
workers who were able to earn more than $300 a 
One hundred and nineteen were earning less 
than $100 a year. Forty-three were receiving actu- 
ally less than one dollar a week! The writer cites 
two extreme cases to show the depth of poverty and 
degradation to which some of these workers are 
reduced. In one case, a housewife button-sewer 
working sixty hours each week at forty cents per 
week (a rate of two-thirds of a cent an hour!), in 
fifty-two weeks of the year earned $21. A house- 
wife pants-finisher working sixty-six hours each 
week at thirty cents per week (a rate of five-elev- 
enths of a cent an hour) in forty-eight weeks earned 
$14. The following figures, showing the averages of 
the industrial conditions among the Italian garment 
workers in Chicago, are presented in The American 
Journal of Sociology: 


Average weekly wages: Dressmakers, 90 cents; 
pants-finishers, $1.31; housewives and pants-finishers, 
$1.58; seamstresses, $2.03; pants-makers, $2.13; mis- 
cellaneous, $2.77; tailors, $6.22. General average, 

2.48. 
: p iecbies number of weeks employed: Dressmak- 
ers, 52; pants-finishers, 27.85; housewives and pants- 
finishers, 30.21; seamstresses, 32.78; pants-makers, 
30.77 ;miscellaneous, 29; tailors, 31.96. General av- 
erage, 31.18. 

Average yearly earnings: Dressmakers, $37.00; 
pants-finishers, $42.41; housewives and pants-finish- 
ers, $47.49; seamstresses, $64.10; pants-makers, 
$75.60; miscellaneous, $81.80; tailors, $211.92. Gen- 
eral average, $76.74. 

Average family earnings: Dressmakers, $213.46; 
pants-finishers, $260.61 ; housewives and pants-finish- 
ers, $245.92; seamstresses, $184.00; pants-makers, 


year. 


$239.05; miscellaneous, $405.81; tailors, $523.25. 
General average, $297.20. 
Average earnings per week: Dressmakers, 71 


cents; pants-finishers, 82 cents; housewives and 
pafits-finishers, 91 cents; seamstresses, $1.23; pants- 
makers, $1.45; miscellaneous, $1.58; tailors. $4.08. 
General average, $1.48. 

Average family earnings per week: Dressmakers, 
$4.11: pants-finishers, $5.01; housewives and pants- 
finishers, $4.73; seamstresses, $3.54; pants-makers, 
$4.60; miscellaneous, $7.80; tailors, $10.06. General 
average, $5.72. 

Of the five nationalities that make up the bulk of 


the Chicago garment workers, the Italians are in the 
most deplorable condition. Next in ascending gra- 
dation come the Poles, Jews, Bohemians and Swedes. 
Some of the Swedes earn fairly good wages, being 
better educated and organized than the other nation- 
alities. Most of the sweat-shops are situated in the 
back part of tenements, shops or stables, and in time 
of epidemic the danger to the public health from 
the manufacture of garments in such places is a 
very real one. Says the writer: 

“There are so many shops that it is impossible to 
inspect them all at any such time to find whether gar- 
ments are being made where disease exists. 
Through ignorance or indifference on the part of 
the workers, clothing permeated with disease germs 
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may be sent out. Except in such a time of special 
danger, however, it is the workers who deserve our 
solicitude rather than the wearers. According to the 
statement of one of the trustees of the United He- 
brew Charities, one person out of every twenty-five 
has consumption. This is the great bane, she says, 
of the garment workers. It causes almost more trou- 
ble than the low wages. The injury to one’s eyes 
from the close and constant application to work has 
already been mentioned in connection with the tail- 
ors. It is they and the home finishers who are most 
likely to work far into the night and cause their 
eyesight to fail. 

“Long hours at a foot-power machine bring se- 
rious pelvic disorders upon the women and girls, and 
ruin their health. One of the inspectors said one 
day, when leaving a shop where a girl of fifteen was 
running a machine at a terrific rate of speed: ‘If 
I had my way about it, no woman should ever work 
like that.’ Even if none of these more serious trou- 
bles come, the constant nervous strain gradually 
takes the life and spirit out of one. The danger to 
physical health is the chief reason why the employ- 
ment of women and children becomes a serious prob- 
lem.” 

Comparatively little has as yet been done to alle- 
viate the horrors of the sweat-shop. Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois are the 
only states that have attempted to regulate or abol- 
ish the sweating system. In the opinion of Miss 
Auten, stringent legislation is needed, if possible of 
a federal character, since the problem is a national 
one. Organization of the workers is also to be de- 
sired, and always has a tendency to keep up the 
standard of living. Perhaps the greatest block to 
progress is the ignorance and poverty of the victims 
themselves. “On a low plane of intelligence in their 
own country,” says the writer, “they remain on the 
same plane here or sink to one still lower, because 
in their own country they had known the common 
speech, but here they are almost helpless when away 
from their own people. The sweating sys- 
tem surely works in two directions: if it is true 
that the people are poor because their wages are low, 
it is equally true that their wages are low because 
they are poor.” 

“The railroads must be controlled by the govern- 
ment or else merged in a great parent operating com- 
pany.’—Collis P. Huntington. 

* OK Ok 


Mrs. Nation’s mode of burying the hatchet is more 
impressive than pleasing to those in whose property 
it is buried——The Philadelphia Ledger. 

* * OX 

“As a monapolist in the business world, I will 
take advantage of the bad laws you pass; but as a 
Congressman, in this capitol, I will not help you 
make them, and I will try to defeat them.”—Tom 
L. Johnson, the newly elected mayor of Cleveland. 
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The 20th Century Hymn 


TO MAKE MEN FREE. 


To make men free has been the dream 
Of every noble soul on earth— 
To bring a better time to birth; 

To see the future’s hills agleam 
With the first holy light 
Of a new era bright, 

From which the human night 
Of ages speeds away, 

Its sable folds withdrawn 

Before the golden dawn, 

Where earth goes rolling on, 
Into the grander day. 


To make men free from court and 
throne, 
Free from the money-changer’s greed, 
Free from hypocrisy and creed, 
Free from the dreaded lash of need, 
And free to reap where they have sown; 
Free from earth’s scourge, the con- 
queror, 
Free from the murderous lust of war; 
Free from the robber’s cry of more, 
And free to have their own; 
Free voluntarily to share 
Their blessings for the common 
good, 
Free to each other’s burdens bear 
In brotherhood and helpfulness ; 
Free in security to live 
And seek the blessing of content; 
Free in the freedom love can give: 
The freedom of enlightenment! 


To make men free! It is with me 
The dearest purpose of my heart, 
That I may know and do my part 

To speed the cause of Liberty; 

My energy and life to be 
Made consecrate to the one theme, 
The single purpose and the dream, 

In every land to make men free— 

To make men free! 
—LoweELL. 
* kK Ox 
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Uncle Sam’s New Plug Hat 


Competition Has Ended 


Two notable changes in the principles 
and motives of railway construction are 
evidently to characterize the new cen- 
tury: First, the era of parallel and com- 
petitive road building has ended, and 
rival companies will not hereafter push 
madly into each other’s territory, dupli- 
cating tracks where one is sufficient and 
piling up bonded debts only to have them 
wiped out by foreclosure, co-operation, 
or at least reasonable and honest com- 
petition, is to take the place of reckless 
overbuilding and disreputable rate-cut- 
ting, and roads will be built because they 
promise a fair return and will benefit 
all concerned, and not because some 
other line has built or may possibly 
build into that locality. With these prin- 
ciples in operation in railway building, 
contractors and supply dealers will get 
their pay, bondholders will receive their 
promised interest, and stockholders will 
have a reasonable assurance of divi- 
dends. It will be the golden era of rail- 
way expansion. 

It is also to be notable as the era of 
physical reconstruction. Within the last 
year some of the great railway compa- 
nies have expended many millions in re- 
ducing grades, straightening curves, re- 
placing wooden structures with steel and 
stone, multiplying tracks, building new 
stations, and otherwise substituting the 
permanent for the primitive, and this 
work has only begun. The standard of 
construction and equipment of American 
railways in 1901 is vastly higher than it 
was in 1887, for instance, when 13,000 
miles of track were thrown down and 
called completed. New road is now be- 
ing built well and old road is being re- 
built better, and every mile of line here- 
after will be equivalent in labor and 
value to several miles hurriedly put to- 
gether in the day ot quick construction 
and rapid bankruptcy, now, it is to be 
hoped, happily ended. The railway- 
builders and supply men will have much 
to do and to sell in the coming years, 
and railway building, equipping and 
managing will stand on a more satisfac- 
tory basis than in the past century.— 
U. S. Investor. 


A New Combine 


A new combine of the leading blast- 
furnace interests of the valleys, Pitts- 
burg and Cleveland, with a probable 
capital of $25,000,000, is to be carried 
out or abandoned by May 1. This is the 
tentative scheme of the promoters, al- 
though options already taken on most of 
the twenty-four merchant furnace plants 
wanted for the new consolidation have a 
much longer life than the time named. 
Some of the interests to be taken over 
will turn on their leases in ore property, 
and coke works will be included, and the 
new company will not have to go far 
outside of its own organization for its 
raw material. As now planned, the deal 
will stop with the pig-iron producers, 
taking over no steel plants. 

Following the completion of the deal, 
if successful, there is an ultimate plan 
to build nearest the center of supply a 
gigantic steel plant, possibly large 
enough to convert most of the pig metal 
produced, running upward of 4275 tons 
a day. The headquarters of the combine 
will be in Pittsburg. 

* K OK 

Vacant lots have been successfully cul- 
tivated in Philadelphia under the direc- 
tion of the Philadelphia Vacant Lots 
Cultivation Association. During the past 
years gardens were provided for 480 
families, consisting of 2486 persons. The 
aggregate receipts from the various 
farms showed a total of $24,560. This 
is six times the amount expended by the 
association on the lands. Five families 
became so adept at gardening that their 
savings have enabled them to hire ample 
farms of their own. Thirteen families 
were given Belgian hares for experiment 
last year, and the successful results at- 
tained will cause the association to take 
up this line of industry on the farms this 
year. 

mT 3E) ok 


Socialism in Europe 


Liverpool has just completed the 
building of a new tobacco warehouse, 
which, until Chicago carries out its char- 
acteristic scheme for a block of com- 


mercial buildings a mile long, will be 
the largest erection of the kind in the 
world. The new building on the banks 
of the Mersey is a gigantic affair, con- 
structed by the dock board in order to 
provide central accommodation for the 
storage of tobacco of the port. Within 
ten years the tobacco stock of Liverpool 
has doubled itself, and now reaches the 
figure of 100,046 hogsheads, against only 
9,971 hogsheads in London, the center 
of the universe. 

Hitherto several immense warehouses 
have been utilized for the storage of 
Liverpool’s bonded tobacco, but the re- 
markable development of the trade has 
led to the building, at a cost of 300- 
000 pounds, of the new giant, where the 
latest improvements in the way of ma- 
chinery and stowage accommodation 
have been introduced. The new building 
is 725 feet long, 165 feet wide and 180 
feet high. It has cellars, a wilderness 
of a landing quay, and twelve spacious 
floors, each capable of holding 4800 
hogsheads. -:The total storage capacity 
of the building will be better appre- 
ciated when it is stated that 90,720,000 
pounds of the fragrant weed can be 
comfortably put away within its tower- 
ing walls. The money value of the 
pile when it is full of tobacco would 
make dozens of paupers millionaires. 
The warehouses would hold the fa- 
mous St. George’s Hall and a few music 
halls as well. It has thirty-six acres of 
floor space, and constitutes one of the 
landmarks of the city—DLondon Ex- 
press. 

*k *K * 


An Optimist—“Don’t you think the re- 
public is in danger, asked one politi- 
clan. 

“Of course it is.” answered the other. 
“Tf it wasn’t in danger how could we 
statesmen come forward every election 
and save it? And we’re going to keep 
on coming forward and saving it until 
the end of time.” 

* * Ox 
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